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WHY 
DONT YOU 
RELAX? 


by J. B. PHILLIPS 


From 1s Gop aT HOME? by J. B. Phillips. Copyright, 1957, by 
Abingdon Press. 


Everybody needs to relax at some time or anothe 
any doctor would tell you that to be able to relax your 
and your mind completely is wonderfully refreshing; 
whole system. But quite a lot of people, if the truth 
told, find it very difficult to relax inside themselves. 

Some people are afraid to relax because the moment 
do so, all sorts of fears and anxieties crowd into their) 
so that, in spite of all the armchairs and cushions, th 
not really relaxed inside. Consequently, they plunge 
their work in order to “forget” all the unpleasant bog 
the mind. 

Other people can relax to a large extent so long ast 
with their friends, but when they’re by themselves, the 
very far from being relaxed and peaceful. People like 
though they probably don’t admit it even to thems 
are really afraid of being alone with their own tho 

There is nothing new about this problem of relay 
and the religion of Jesus Christ offers a practical and 
istic way out. It diagnoses the trouble, and gives the 
tion, rather like this: 

(1) Most people are not at peace with God or with 
fellow men. Since none of us can undo the past, the @ 
tian faith prescribes accepting the forgiveness of God 
living in love and charity with our neighbor. (This 
mean a certain amount of apology and admitting 
were wrong, but it’s well worth the pain and effort.) 

(2) The Christian faith recognizes that human } 
have a conflict within themselves, and it prescribes t 
cepting of God’s own Spirit into our own personaliti 
that what we sometimes call our better self is eno 
strengthened, and the “worse self” loses its power. 

(3) The Christian faith prescribes an attitude of 
rather than of fear toward life. However much appe: 
may be against it, God is really and ultimately in ¢ 
Consequently, once our personalities are honestly ent 
to God, we can be sure there is nothing in life or death 
can alter the fact that our lives are lived “in God.” 
makes for a deep inner peace. 

(4) Inward peace is not merely the absence of ow 
worry and strain, What we need is a positive peace 
will keep us calm and poised, even when outward t 
are dark and difficult. Here the Christian faith offers 
gift. Christ says, “My peace I leave with you, my 
give unto you” (John 14:27 KJV), and those who af 
this gift find that they do experience right inside 1 
selves “the peace . . . which passes . understant 
(Philippians 4:7). 

The above is not theoretical but intensely practi 
thousands have proved. There is no real and deep 
tion outside the peace of God. 
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THE COVER takes us to the new 
dwelling of two newcomers to the ranks 
of the H.R.’s (honorably retired)—Dr. 
and Mrs. Melvin W. Riddle of Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, After more than 
twenty-six years as pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Dr. Riddle retired on December 
81, 1956. The Riddles went to Florida 
for three months, then spent some time 
with a daughter, son-in-law, and three 
grandchildren in Houghton Lake, Mich- 
igan, and a daughter, son-in-law, and 
three grandchildren in Springfield, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. During the visit to 
Springfield last year, the Riddles learned 
about the Swarthmore homes project 
for the retired being planned by the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Pen- 
sions. The Riddles applied for entrance 
and recently moved into an attractive 
four-room unit in the project, which was 
dedicated on May 18 (see page 20). 


It has been es- 
timated recently 
that there are 
more than eight 
million couples in 
the United States 
today with sons 
and daughters 4 
grown and living —s 
in homes of their own, This condition 
has been called the “empty nest” stage 
in family development. On page 10, 
author and family expert Dr. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall (above) talks about When 
Your Home Becomes an Empty Nest. 

Author Duvall, the mother of two 
daughters, lives in Chicago, where she 
spends a busy life writing, lecturing, 
and being a wife to Dr. §. M. Duvall, 
a professor at Chicago’s George Wil- 
liams College. Mrs. Duvall is a member 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
joint department of family life, and has 
written several successful books on the 
family, including Family Living (Mac- 
millan) and When You Marry (Associa- 
tion Press). 





H. B. Sissel, author of Are We Segre- 
gated on Sunday? (see page 13), is an 
associate secretary of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education’s department of social 
education and action. Mr. Sissel has 
been directing the survey on race rela- 
tions in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
which will be presented to the General 
Assembly at Pittsburgh. 


From June 25 to July 1, five thousand 
delegates will assemble on the campus 
of Purdue University for the fifth na- 
tional meeting of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
In tribute to the distaff side of the 
church’s membership, the June 15 issue 
will feature a special series of reports 
on Presbyterian women. 















Thanks to... 
PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 





I’m Financially 
INDEPENDENT 


“Several years ago I was faced 
with the problem of trying to in- 
vest my lifetime savings to provide 
income and financial security. 
Also, I wanted to have a share 
in the good works of our great 
Church by making a gift. 

“My investment in Presbyte- 
rian Annuities solved both my 
problems! 

“Now I receive a guaranteed, 
liberal income for life. The amount 
of the payments never varies; 
they’re secured by the integrity 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

“‘After my lifetime, the re- 
mainder of my annuity principal 
will be used to advance the King- 
dom of God through the work of 
the Church. 

“T’ve found financial independ- 
ence and peace of mind.” 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
7 J oon fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


legal ete ce 


156 Fifth Av e* N 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Board of National Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income ! will receive, my date 


i 
month 





Name 
Address . 


City... PL-6-1-58 
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BOARD 


A Visit with Old Friends 


« When we saw Dr. Bob’s smiling face | 
(May 3, 
| 1958) and turned to read the thrilling 
“A Story of a Boy and a Church and 
we felt as if we had | 
had a visit with old friends, for we were 

.. members of the Village Church dur- 
ing its first years. Frank Spurlock did an 
but I'm sure that every 
old member will want to add some fine 


on our PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


How They Grew,” 


excellent job, 


accomplishment he personally remem- 


bers. ees 


The way the church was built after 
the initial start without money drives, 
the way the budget was oversubscribed 
year after year without fanfare, is a story 


in itself. ... 


—Mnrs. WILLIAM A. LANE 


| 
| 


Covina, California | 


|Gambling 


| do not put more emphasis on giving time 
to God. If every church member gave | 
. to full-time work in some 
or in one’s own church, 
think what could be accomplished. . . . 
Missions 
Boards no doubt could tell us of many 


| Ghana. 





« Thank you so much for the excellent 
Gambling Is a Danger- 
issue. 
vision, 


article “A Little 
ous Thing” in the May 3, 1958, 
Such articles indicate courage, 
and good common sense. . 


—NoORMAN RIEDESEL 
Toronto, Ohio 


Let’s Give Time to God 
news note on the 


(March 8, 1958) 


« Your 


Builder” 


one year... 


mission field, 


Our National and Foreign 


. places for service. . . . 


—Dorotuy SwWIssHELM 
Cincinnati, Ohia 


Wanted: Pen Pals 


I have over two hundred letters from 
young men and women in the African 
nation of Ghana who wish to have pen 
pals in America. I will be happy to sup- | 
ply names and addresses to readers who | 
wish to help build international friend- 
ships by corresponding with people in 
—Dona.p E. Deuster 


529 East Sunnyside 
Libertyville, 


“Manse 
. has led 
me to wonder why Protestant churches 


Avenue 
Illinois | 
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d he awoke and rebuked the wind, 
i said to the sea, “Peace! Be still!” 
1 the wind ceased, and there was a 
st calm. (Mark 4:39) 


rTrER a day of teaching beside the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus and his dis- 
es clambered aboard a small boat to 
to the other side. Exhausted by the 
in of the day, Jesus lay down and 
in fell asleep. Even the storm which 
ite suddenly arose and threatened to 
amp the little boat did not awaken 
Master. The disciples, bailing furi- 
y and feeling quite helpless, grew 
th fearful and resentful. Perhaps it 
Peter, who, none too gently, shook 
Master’s shoulder until Jesus awak- 
ed. There was a cutting edge to the 
ciples’ question as Jesus got to his 
tt and braced himself: “Teacher, do 

not care if we perish?” 
The question was by no means aca- 
mic. The storm was very real and the 
nger quite obvious. The disciples were 
ghtened by the ominous power of the 
ind and the sea, and they did not 
ish trying to swim to shore. What 
obably bothered them most, however, 
the fact that, while they lingered 
2, the brink of disaster, Jesus slept. It 
an insult to their pride. After all, 
had forsaken everything to follow 
us, and they deserved better than in- 
erence. At the very least Jesus ought 
care enough for their well-being to 
e up. Even the Son of God was not 

uch help asleep. 

The reaction of the disciples was 
roughly normal. Their question re- 
















he 

ors’ ed a fact of all human experience, 
: fact that, to hold steady in storms, 
Jing amen must be aware of a love that cares. 
AN Al 





re is no loneliness like that which 
“mes to those who live out their days 

tling that nobody cares. What's the 
™e of meeting life’s storms with cour- 

e.if nobody cares? What’s the use of 
teting the worst with integrity and 
hteousness if it matters to nobody 
ourselves? And yet, when we face 
?world around us, it seems frightfully 
personal. At the office we are repre- 
ited by a figure on a production chart 
a sales graph, and we are loved in a 
impersonal way for what we can 
kduce—and we had better produce. 
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ED ITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


We scarcely know our neighbors, who 
are only slightly interested in our suc- 
cesses or failures. 

My world seems curiously indifferent 
concerning what happens to me, and 
your world seems not to care much what 
happens to you. Political, social, and 
economic tides sweep over us without 
much apparent concern for us. If we are 
swamped by the tides, so what? In one 
of his poems, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
pictures a woman sizing up a personal 
crisis, and, as she looks upon the scene, 
she remarks with despair: 

. we are at the mercy of a man 

Who, if the stars went out, would only 

laugh. 
We ought to understand that mood. Cer- 
tainly it seems as if our times are at the 
mercy of men who would only laugh 
mirthlessly if the stars should fall. We 
feel quite unloved, caught in the path 
of heedless power pushing on ruthlessly. 

It is not surprising that we are tense, 
anxious, and afraid in our stormy times. 
Like the disciples in Galilee, we ask the 
visible powers around us: “Do you not 
care if we perish?” The answer seems 
quite negative. It is politics as usual, the 
struggle for power undeterred, corrup- 
tion rampant, while the world threatens 
to burn us to cinders. Life has become 
incredibly cheap. “Who cares?” 

That, I suspect, is the reason Jesus 
met the question of the disciples: “Do 
you not care if we perish?” with ques- 
tions of his own: “Why are you afraid? 
Have you no faith?” With his disturbing 
queries Jesus cut the ground from under 
the disciples. To be sure they were 
caught in a storm, and it was a perilous 
one, but their problem was not so much 
in the storm as in themselves. Their 
thinking was altogether horizontal with 
none of the perpendicular in it. They 
had no faith in the Master’s love, no 
confidence in his concern for them, no 
trust in his power to sustain them. 

The disciples did not expect a miracle 
when they awakened Jesus. Their mood 
suggests they did not anticipate much of 
anything except disaster. After all, a 
storm is a storm, and somehow you have 
to ride it out or flounder with it. But 
Jesus “awoke and rebuked the wind, and 
said to the sea, ‘Peace! Be still!’ And 
the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm.” Possibly, too, the storm of fear 








Serene in Stormy Weather 


in the disciples gave way to a great 
calm that made the storm seem more of 
a challenge than a disaster. In any case 
there was a miracle of transformation, 
and the storm did not sink the disciples. 

One thing surely is clear: namely, 
that a man who lives by the faith that 
he is loved by an Everlasting Love can 
change the course of a storm. He ex- 
pects great things of God. That is the 
secret of faith’s power. Faith expects 
miracles. Faith expects power to ride 
out storms. It expects guidance in dark 
hours. It expects something to happen. 
Dr. Sherman Skinner noted the other 
day that we live in a world in which 
“something wants to happen.” Some- 
thing good wants to come about. Some- 
thing righteous is eager to occur. 
Something gloriously redemptive wants 
to happen if, and the if is decisive, some- 
body will be its instrument. The love 
of God is looking for men and women 
who will help good things to happen. 
God, in his love, wants our storms to be 
creative. 

One theologian has observed that 
three people in a church, a community, 
an organization can change it decisively. 
Three people who expect the love of 
God to perform miracles can make a 
quarreling organization into a peaceful 
one, a corrupt community into a decent 
one, a dead church into a live one, It 
sounds ridiculous, but it is true. As a 
matter of fact, one man who expects 
God to perform a miracle can change 
the world. Francis of Assisi did it. John 
Wesley did it, and Dwight Moody did 
it, not to mention the Apostle Paul. 

It is a curious fact of history that ages 
of peril and storm have been ages of 
renewed faith and inner calm, In ages 
of “peril, toil, and pain,” men and 
women have discovered that they are 
loved and sustained by the Everlasting 
Arms. In the midst of storms that have 
threatened disaster, men and women 
have learned that “the All Great is the 
All Loving too.” In a dark hour of Israel's 
history the Psalmist could write, “God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore we will not 
fear though the earth should change, 
though the mountains shake in the heart 
of the sea.” Sustained by that faith, men 
have gone out to change things. We 
can do likewise. 





How a City 


Cleaned Its House 


Saddled with an unresponsive city government, the people of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 


their heads together, devised a new government, captured City Hall, and won for their tow 


the National Municipal League’s All-America City award for outstanding self-improvemer 


by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


In the fall of 1953 Paul E. Francis said good-by to his 
congregation in Paris, Illinois. He packed his wife and three 
daughters (now four) into the family car and drove to 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. As new pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Francis set out to learn something 
about the town. 

A city of about 40,000 peaple, Clarksburg is a manufac- 
turing center and the shopping metropolis for a several- 
county area. Hearing that the city’s traditional nickname 
was “The Jewel of the Hills,” Pastor Francis felt that it must 
be a diamond in the rough. In spite of busy shops and full 
employment, too much of the town had a run-down, shabby 
look. Too many of its hilly streets were pitted and rough. 
Too many buildings had waited too long for paint or sand- 
blasting. 

Then Francis noticed that the daily newspapers, both 
owned by the same firm, practiced what appeared to be an 
odd brand of journalism. Front-page news reports were 
slanted and emotional in a fashion reserved by most papers 
for the editorial page. Although the Clarksburg dailies fre- 
quently referred to their own community as “West Virginia’s 
City of Sin,” they seemed singularly unsympathetic toward 
anyone who suggested a way toward improvement. 

Paul Francis began asking questions, and gradually put 
together an impression of “a dormant, dejected community 
with no pride in the present and no hope for the future. 
What I couldn't understand was how a town could have so 
many good people, and able people, as I came to know 
them, and still be such a listless, unambitious community.” 

This paradox intrigued Pastor Francis, and disturbed him. 
He was keenly aware of the effect that social conditions can 
have on the physical, mental, and spiritual health of human 
beings. His own career had been frustrated by the Great 
Depression, Since childhood he had wanted to be a minis- 
ter. But in his sophomore year he had to leave college to 
help support his family. 

There came a succession of jobs, marriage, a baby daugh- 
ter. Then ten years after he had left college, Francis went 
back as a junior—aided by a newspaper publisher and a 
pastor who recognized the genuineness of Paul’s call to the 
ministry. By accelerating his studies, he was graduated 
from McCormick Theological Seminary four years later. 

“Those ten years it took me to go from sophomore to 


junior seemed tragic at the time,” he says, “but now 

pect that God couldn't have used me as a minister wn 
had corrected my narrowness and pride. And in those 
I learned why Calvinism teaches that while the Ch 

not wholly of the world, it is in the world, and has ret 
sibilities in the world.” 

Accordingly, he believed that whatever was wrong 
Clarksburg was very much the business of the Presbyte 
Church in Clarksburg. 

What was wrong with Clarksburg Francis grad 
learned. Nominally the town had a city-manager form 
government. Under a charter many Clarksburgers cal 


“antiquated” or “freak,” responsibilities were not clearly 


fined. Buck-passing was easy, he was told, especially 
law enforcement, and authority was hard to pinpoint 
a particular office. 

Clarksburg was the only city in the United States, as} 
as was known at the time, without a mayor. Instead thea 
manager, appointed by the City Council, presided o 
council meetings, thus blurring the distinction between k 
islative and administrative powers, 

Although some 87 per cent of American cities in this si 
bracket had nonpartisan local elections, Clarksburg 
elected its councilmen by party, using the old ward syste 
Ward vied with ward over privileges and advantages int 
council, while the welfare of the city as a whole went ne 
lected. “For about thirty years,” Francis later said, “t 
city had been governed by men who simply didn’t kae 
how to govern in the sense that most American municip. 
ities would understand.” As a result the town was in # 
grip of racketeers (gamblers and bootleggers primaril 
and of law-abiding men-behind-the-scenes who never 
public office but without whose nod nothing happened. 

Long-time residents told Francis that the inept and 
gish government that resulted from the “freak charte 
had more than once brought humiliation to the citize 
of Clarksburg. On one occasion the State of West Virgit 
was forced to sue the city to compel compliance wi 
state laws about the pollution of streams. On another, # 
City Council, after an especially befuddled session, 
unable to determine whether it had appointed a new a 
manager or reappointed the incumbent. The new 4 
manager tried to take office; the old one refused to lea 
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esbytet : . 
Paul Francis (left), pastor of First Presbyterian Church, meets Mayor William 
trad James on steps at City Hall. Mayor James says city’s churches were “of utmost 
r form importance” in the recent political upheaval. “They were the voice that informed 
ers cal the people what was going on in our town and stirred them to action.” 
Jeary 
ecially 
point 
took the Supreme Court of West Virginia to settle this “Our root problem,” an elder said thoughtfully, “is 
. On another occasion a city councilman made a pub- apathy. The town’s been run the same way by the same 
statement on radio favoring the maintenance of Clarks- crowd for so long that the idea of changing anything seems 
rg as “an open town”—which in this case could only like charging a stone wall. We've seen a few youngsters and 
We meant open violation of state laws on gambling, newcomers raise an outcry, only to be smeared and ridi- 


es, as] 
d the 
ded o¥ 
veen 


_ fblic sale of wines and spirits, and prostitution. He used culed in the newspapers. So we've come to feel it’s futile 
this si aged argument that these practices bring business to to stick our necks out.” 
urs “He community and keep the town more interesting. As Francis finally sorted things out, the city lacked lead- 
| systes For months Paul Francis probed for the answer to his ership. The two normal places to look for this kind of 
€s I Gestion: Why so many fine citizens, such a sad town? leadership, he reflected, are the government and the press. 
ent n4@ One of the trustees of the church blamed it on the local In Clarksburg neither was responsive to the real needs and 
id, OFress, hopes of the city’s people. 
't ko “There’s not enough competition. Except for a small The first break in the situation occurred when Pastor 


iniciPfeekly, the daily newspapers have everything to them- Francis had been in Clarksburg about six months. One of 
S I Wives, They've taken a leaf from Hitler’s book—tell a lie the city’s sore spots began to hurt too much—the schools. 
imariliig enough and often enough, and people will believe it. Aroused by the unhygienic, sometimes unsafe buildings in 
ver hélind they do. How can you blame them when there’s no one which their children were forced to study, parents began 
ned. Bublishing the truth?” Studying files of the local dailies, a murmur of protest which rose to an unanswerable demand 
nd shiffrancis found it hard to piece together any consistent edi- for action. 

charte rial policy. But apparently the papers wanted Clarksburg The Community Council, a society .of business, profes- 
cit #@® stay forever in the world of 1919: they had fought with sional, and labor leaders, appointed a group of sharp-eyed 
Virgin igor and venom the admission of radio into the city, and citizens to investigate the school buildings. Because Paul 
-e wilinally lost. Now they were fighting cabled-in television. Francis’ persistent questioning had revealed his interest in 
rer, | “The trouble is taxes,” a woman told the pastor. “Assess- community problems, he was asked to serve on this com- 
yn, Waients on older business buildings have been out of date mittee. 

ew Gir years, We don’t have good schools and streets because In this capacity the pastor climbed around filthy furnace 
w ie don’t tax ourselves enough to pay for them.” (Continued on page 26) 
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From Patrons to Partner 


With the ending of Western colonialism, a n 


Dr. George Paik, the president of Yonsei University in 
Korea, is a graduate of Yale University with a Ph.D. in 
history. When he was in the United States a year ago and 
was speaking concerning the kind of world we live in today, 
he said this: “The Christian faith began in the cradle of the 
Jewish religion, Its first encounter was with Greek culture 
and philosophy, and out of that meeting came the begin- 
nings of Christian theology. It next met the organization 
and laws of the Roman Empire, and out of that meeting 
came church organization and the laws of its courts. 

“When Christianity encountered the emphasis in the 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon world on the importance of the 
individual, it developed the latent Christian emphasis on 
the priesthood of all believers in the Reformation, When 
the Western world from its base in Europe explored other 
continents and began to colonize them, it gave new impetus 
to the emerging missionary movement which in our time 
has crossed all geographical frontiers.” 

We are now at the end of this era, The day of Western 
colonies in North and South America, in Asia and Africa, 
is over. The history of the United States almost exactly 
coincides with this colonial era, This continent was colon- 
ized almost 350 years ago. One hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, we were the first of the colonies to throw off 
the yoke of Europe. Then came the emancipation of Latin 
America from Portugal and Spain. 

It is difficult for us to realize that this same freedom has 
come to Asia, and almost all of it in the last twelve years. 
At the end, of World War II, India, what is now Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya, were still British colonies. 
Indonesia still belonged to the Dutch, the Philippines to the 
United States, Indochina to the French, and Korea was just 
gaining her independence from the Japanese, who had 
imitated the West and had established a colony in Asia. 
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by Joun Coventry Sm 


Today all of this is over, and a great continent is f 
Only Hong Kong, Singapore, and Goa, along with part 
New Guinea, remain of a vast colonial empire on the larg 
continent in the world. 


, is where Asia was fifteen or twenty years 
All of the continent except Ethiopia at one time fell und 
the control of Western powers, and today only 25 per¢ 
of Africa is free. It has surprised me to discover that Brit 
still owns in Africa an area almost as large as the t 
area of the United States. France owns an area equal 
three fourths of the United States, and Belgium, Portug 
and Spain together own as much as one half of the Uni 
States. Altogether, an area two and one quarter times t 
of the United States is still held as a colonial empire. 

But Africa will be free. Kwame Nkrumah is the Pri 
Minister of Ghana, the country in Africa which gained 
independence last year and which we knew as the G 
Coast. He is a graduate of Lincoln University, a Pres 
terian college in eastern Pennsylvania, On the masthead 
Nkrumah’s newspaper in Accra, the capital of Ghana, } 
pear these words: “It is better to be misgoverned and to 
free than to be well governed and be a colony.” 

These words have become a slogan in Africa. Aft 
visiting Ghana in January, I was in Cameroun, in Frem 
Equatorial Africa, and in the Sudan. When I spoke w 
Africans and told them that I had been in Ghana, thé 
eyes lit up. This is the kind of freedom all Africans dre 
about. And with the independence of Africa, the colon 
era which has lasted for 350 years will come to a final e 
We are seeing it in our time. 

Let us look at this era for a moment in relationship 
the expansion of the Christian Church. Even a superfid 
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uce reveals closer relationships than we have been willing 
admit. Latin America became Roman Catholic because 
rtugal and Spain, the colonizing powers, were Roman 
ttholic. For 300 years the only missionaries that the Re- 
med Churches in Holland sent out were to Indonesia, 

the only missionaries in Indonesia were Dutch. There 
ere no Protestants in the Philippines until we won the 










ears a 





ell und 











per of nish-American War, and then the Protestant missionaries 
it Britglowed the flag. There is a surprising number of Anglicans 
the t Central and South Africa, surprising, that is, until one 
equa members that this is also an area of British rule. 

Portuay We must conclude, therefore, that at least in a geographi- 
> Unig! sense the missionary movement has been influenced and 
nes tigpmulated by the colonial expansion of the Western world. 





t the Church has also had its own influence upon that 









a ye blonial expansion. 

tined @ | think it can be said without fear of contradiction that 
he Gage beginning of the end of the colonial era came when the 
Prestistian gospel was first preached in the colonies. I once 
head que On a plane from Bangkok to Tokyo with Lord Alex- 





der, the Defense Minister of Great Britain. I had a long 
Bnversation with a British colonel of the old school who 
as attached to the party. He had served in Shanghai and 
d spent long years in India and Egypt. When he learned 
hat my business was, he said, “You are the people who 
ave caused all the trouble. You have taught people to 
fad and write and to understand the Bible, and that has 
tus out of business.” It is no accident that often the areas 
Africa today that are most determined to be free are also 
fe areas where the Protestant Church is strong. Actually, 
e colonial era has influenced the Church, but the Church 
also finally hastened the end of the colonial era. 
Now that the era is coming to an end, and the colonial 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Joun Coventry Smitn, author of From Patrons to 
Partners, is associate general secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. Board of Foreign Missions. 

The fifty-four-year-old mission executive was born 
in Stamford, Ontario, Canada, where his father was 
a United Presbyterian pastor. John’s brother, G. Walter, 
a Pittsburgh lawyer, is currently a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Consolidations of the two uniting 
churches, and has been president of the United Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education and the United 
Presbyterian men’s organization. 

After graduating from church-related Muskingum 
College in New Concord, Ohio, in 1925, John Smith 
entered Pittsburgh (now Pittsburgh-Xenia) Seminary 
to study for the ministry. In 1928 he was graduated 
and married. His bride was college sweetheart Floy 
Oressa Bauder. 

John was named after Dr. William R. Coventry, a 
longtime friend of his father’s who became a missionary 
to Egypt. The young Smiths hoped to go to Egypt as 
United Presbyterian missionaries, but no funds were 
available. Upon the recommendation of the U.P. mission 
board, they applied to the U.S.A. church for an assign- 
ment. On October 9, 1929, the Smiths sailed for what 
was to be a twelve-year stay in Japan. 

On December 2, 1941, John Smith, his wife and 
two children safely back in the States, sailed on the 
Japanese ship Tatsuta bound for Los Angeles and a 
furlough. On December 7, the Tatsuta Maru was some 
800 miles north of Honolulu, Hawaii, when the attack 
on Pearl Harbor began. The ship was ordered to return 
to Japan, and John was interned. Dr. Smith was one 
of the returnees on the famous liner S.S. Gripsholm. 

After furlough and some executive service with the 
Board, John accepted a call as assistant pastor of Third 
Church (U.S.A.), Pittsburgh. A short time later he 
received a call to be pastor of famed Mt. Lebanon 
United Church (see May 17). 

Four years later, he received an urgent phone call 
from Dr. Charles T. Leber of the U.S.A. mission board. 
The Board wished to call John to take charge of work 
in Japan and Korea, In July of 1948 John Coventry 
Smith became executive secretary for Japan and Korea. 
In 1952 he was elected associate general secretary of 
the Board. 

During one of the several overseas trips he has made 
since 1948, John Smith visited South Korea in the sum- 
mer of 1950. On another fateful Sunday—June 25, 1950 
—he was with some fifty adults and thirty children at 
a Korea Mission meeting at an isolated spot 100 miles 
south of Seoul. Late Sunday night a man in a jeep 
roared into the quiet camp to tell the mission families 
that the North Korean Communists had invaded the 
country. The Board secretary and the others hastily 
assembled a jeep and truck caravan which took the 
entire mission south to safety. 
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When You 


Once a mother, alwaysfio} 





and your husband mdb 











There comes a time in your family life when your d 
dren are no longer with you. The last child, a young adg, 
now, has packed his suitcase and gone, leaving you in yaittin 
empty nest. How strangely quiet the house is. How diffengihing 
your life now with no one breaking into what you are doit tha 
for something to eat, for more money, or just for a t 
Where do you go now that your children are reared? 
are you, now that your youngsters do not need you as t 
once did? You may feel that your most important work 
dione now when your life is scarcely half over. What 
you going to do with the rest of your life? Bac 

You were so busy establishing a home for your childa§dd] 
in the early years that you scarcely thought of the tig ji 
when they would have to leave. During the child-reariye a 
period, you probably centered your family living in wag Wi 
would be good for the children. When they were vélr la 
young, you were kept on the run providing them w 
food, clothes, medical attention, and pleasant outings. Th 
came the days of trips to the dentist, visits with the mutijve 
teacher, and the bustle of getting ready for the school lie st 
every morning. There were barbecues and picnics, tf 
to the zoo and the beach, the bustling excitement of tan « 
holidays, family birthdays, and getting to church and Sufje ge 
day School through the year. 

Came the adolescent years, and you were occupied 
other ways. You spent many an hour helping an eager te¢ 
ager get ready for a party, or readying the house fort 
special people that came for an hour, or overnight, o 
week-end. You stayed awake at night listening for the 
of the automobile that would bring your youngsters ho 
from their dates, and lay there hoping they would d 
in to tell you something about their evening before thaggorc 
went to bed. You had long, earnest discussions with yt 
husband and with them about what they were going to @0u ¢ 
and to be, about their friends, their fun, and their futuggyou 

Then came the time when The One was presented—yagj nur 
future child-in-law, From then on the hours rushed by §Psily 


he 


Hista 
























fast you could hardly keep track. There were the multi al 
of wedding details to see to, the excited discussions #BY° 
where the young couple would live, and on what, the You 


ing and going of young people day and night. 
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uUucme Becomes an Empty Nest 





faysother. But when the youngest child leaves for work or college, you 


| ma@hdure new trials, but you are also free to explore new trails 


by EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


your di#fhen another child was sent off to college—or into mili- 
ung adify service—with quite as much flurry and excitement. 
uu in yatting the fledgling ready to leave home for the first time, 
’ differing that this grown child of yours was starting out with 
ire doi that would be needed for the world outside—these were 
or a tiorbing tasks that kept you busy and yielded the sweet 
ed? Wiisfaction of knowing you were needed. 
u as th 
t work . . 
Vhat gee middle years are something new 

Back fifty years or more there was no such period as 
childiddle age as we know it. Then a married couple often did 
the tit live to see their last child married. In our forefathers’ 
d-reariffine a person of fifty or sixty was “old.” The popular symbol 
in Wij Whistler’s mother in her chair, hands folded quietly in 
ere var lap, reflected the common experience of a woman old 
em Wid tired out by the time her children were grown. 
gs. TMBA different perspective awaits you. When your children 
he mufve home, the chances are you have half of your adult 
hool lie still ahead of you. There are several reasons for this 
cs, tifange. (1) More in your generation live out their life span 
it of tan did people in previous generations. (2) Your children 
ind Sue getting married at earlier ages now than young people 

ed to. (3) Having fewer children than used to be com- 
ipied fon, you are through your child-rearing period earlier. 
rer te@iSo you, married yourself in your early twenties, who mar- 
for tied off two or three children in their very early twenties, 
ht, offw find yourself in your own empty nest before you are 
e soulty. 
rs The middle-aged man or woman today is literally in the 
Id dofime of life. The 40- or 50- or 60-year-old normally is as 
wre th@#gorous as he or she ever has been. Oh, there are little evi- 
ith ces that you are not the young thing you once were. 
1g to@ou can’t bound up the stairs two at a time as you did as 
futu™ Youngster. You miss your glasses when you have to read 
d—yogj tumber in the phone book. You may tire a little more 
1 by@@sily, and have a somewhat lessened physical output. But, 
alti all practical purposes, you feel as well, and are as fit, 
ions # YOu were years ago. 
1e com You have other assets as a middle-aged empty-nester. 
fre you are with more leisure than you've had in years. 
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Your house is in order except for the refurbishing you want 
to do just for yourselves. Your husband’s career is on its 
feet. As a woman you have perfected the skills required for 
your work to the place where they come easily, and you 
can do your work well with a minimum of effort. You both 
have gained the wisdom of maturity that helps you plan 
what. you really want to do, and enables you to avoid the 
senseless, joyless, unimportant activities that used to tax 
your strength and patience. 

Financially, too, you are no longer haunted by the recur- 
rent bills that monthly reminded you of the high cost of 
living with a houseful of family. By the time the last child 
is married, you probably have paid off the mortgage and 
have wriggled out from under the burden of monthly pay- 
ments for the big items you have needed. It will be some- 
time yet before you face the expenses of the disabilities 
and illnesses of the later years. You have more security for 
the future now than your father or grandfather had before 
you. You can afford to relax and take a breather now in 
ways that you would have considered impossible before. 
Surely these should be the best years yet. But are they? 
Why is it that you find it harder than ever to be deeply 
happy, truly fulfilled, really content? This is the crucial 
question of the period of the empty nest. 


Problems of the empty nest 


The problems of the early years of marriage were in- 
volved in doing—establishing a home, making a living, and 
caring for the children. The opportunities of the empty nest 
are those of becoming—of growing into the kind of person 
you can live with in contentment. Think, for instance, of 
the really big questions you are facing now, that perhaps 
you have not even dared voice with each other. 

How can you make your marriage more meaningful? Now 
that you have time for each other, and more privacy than 
you have had for years, how can you “get through to each 
other” in ways that make you both feel deeply loved, really 
understood, intimate companions for whom “the best is yet 
to be”? 

So often husband and wife drift apart during the busy 
years of bringing up their children. He is out in the man’s 
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world, where he has to be if his family is to fare well. She 
is caught in the tangle of domesticity and the web of com- 
munity responsibilities that rarely give her time to be really 
close to the man of her life. They perhaps have come to 
think of each other as “Mother” and “Father” rather than 
as lovers. Now, with the rest of their lives as a couple ahead 
of them, they face the need of finding new satisfactions in 
their marriage together. This will not come all at once, but 
step by step, as each tries to learn anew the roles that once 
brought them together with the urgent desire to be one. 

Your husband’s problems as he enters the empty nest 
are peculiarly masculine. The forties and fifties for the 
man used to be thought of as his “dangerous years.” It was 
then that he was thought to have a “roving eye,” as he 
clung to his vanishing vitality in affairs with other women 
or dreams of them that helped him think of himself as still 
young and dashing. But now we know that a middle-aged 
man’s problems go deeper than this. 

Through his early years as a young husband and father, 
a man is full of hopes for achieving success. These plans and 
dreams pushed him forward in his career for twenty-five 
years or so. Now he must come to terms with himself as he 
actually is, rather than with the man he wishes he might 
be. By the empty-nest stage he knows that his success is 
limited. He must now admit to himself his failures and 
limitations, without hope that the future “will change all 
that.” If you push and urge him forward now, he cannot 
take the pressure as once he could. He is “dangerous” 
primarily because of his inner struggle to like himself as 
he actually is. You can drive him out with nagging, or assist 
him to new levels of self-acceptance with your loving accep- 
tance and tender support. 

Your womanly questions as you discover your children 
grown and your house empty are primarily those of finding 
a place for yourself where your skills, your abilities, and 
your need to be of service can be put to good use, If you 
cling to your mothering role, and intrude upon your grown 
children, you risk the dangers of “Momism” so vividly 
described by Philip Wylie in The Generation of Vipers. If 
you try to be too helpful in your husband’s business, you 
run amuck in meddling, unless you have learned long since 
what he finds to be of real assistance and what he resents 
as interference. Following a round of superficial time-killing 
activities day after day is thin gruel for a woman used to 
hardier fare. So you are face to face with the questions of 
“Who am I?”, “What can I do?”, and “Where do I go from 
here?” You may get a job, but just any job will fail to 
satisfy your need for fulfillment. Your need is to fill your 
empty nest years with the vital creativity that will give 
them meaning. 


Filling the empty nest years 


“Once a mother, always a mother” is true even after the 
children have left home. If she has been able to let her 
children grow and go, a mother continues to have a mean- 
ingful place in their lives long after they are married. Now 
it is as adults that the two generations associate in mutually 
helpful ways. The young couple needs help in setting up 
housekeeping. There are chores to do around the new estab- 
lishment in which experienced fingers are welcome. There 
are babies to tend; until the new mother has learned her 
craft, the older woman's wisdom is welcome. If a woman 
does not cling to her married children, she can continue to 
serve without running into the dangers of being a possessive 
mother-in-law. 
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The middle-aged and older couple can get real satis 
tion from keeping a “home” for the young families of 
married children. They may maintain a summer co 
where their children and grandchildren can spend hap 
inexpensive vacations. They revel in the recurring traditig 
of birthdays and holiday rituals that married children re 
home to enjoy with them. They find their grandchild 
clamoring for tales of “the olden days when Mother a 
Daddy were young” that only seasoned oldsters can 
satisfy. These inter-family activities can be so rich and 
that an older pair may feel “Empty years? Why, these; 
the best yet!” 

Church and religious activities become the hub of | 
for many a middle-aged man and his wife, People in { 
period of life have always been a mainstay of the Christj 
Church, but in this new situation of greater longevity { 
Church is only beginning to tap the resources of its ma 
members. The skills, experience, and leisure that you 
your husband now possess can contribute signally to { 
strengthening of the Church—and nothing you have d é 
thus far in your lives was any more vital and import 
This avenue of activity bears a two-way traffic. The chu 
stands ready to contribute to your spiritual and intellecty 
life, to minister to the doubts and questionings that half 
century of living has raised in your minds, 

Wider horizons will open up to you and your husband 
you lose yourselves in interests and causes beyond ya 
selves. As you become absorbed in community housekeg 
ing and social problems, you get out of yourselves and i 
the broad, fast-moving currents of life. Now when yo 
husband takes trips to conventions or travels on assig 
ments, you can go along and further develop mutual inte 
ests. Wide human concerns tap the deep wells of sensitiv 
of mature men and women and challenge their most crea 
resources. Then as husband and wife return home full 
new realizations to be shared and new experiences to reli 
their life as a married couple finds a new dimension 
intimacy—with each other and with others beyond the 
selves about whose welfare they both care tremendous 

Not that everything you do must be solemnly purpose 
Now’s the time to bring out those intriguing interests y 
put in storage years ago. We know a man, for examp 
who had a thwarted urge to learn to play the piano; perha 
he'll never be a Paderewski, but he’s proved it’s not t 
that we can’t learn a complex skill after forty. Maybe you! 
longed to learn a foreign language, or build furniture, 
paint landscapes. Now’s the time. 

The danger of the middle years is that of rusting 0 
rather than of wearing out. It is the active, busy agit 
person who retains his vigor. The problem is getting you 
s If started at something that is truly meaningful, It 
be at a paying job, or with a paintbrush, or with a ty 
writer, or in a project in the community, or in a labor ‘ 
love for the church, It should be a big enough job to strett 4 
you out onto new horizons. It probably is something th 
makes you study and learn and keep growing. It certait 
is something that brings you a sense of being needed at 
job you do well. ps 

The empty nest is not really empty. It is true that ! 
children you have reared are grown and gone, But all} 
learned as parents is with you yet, to be applied to ne 
situations rich in potential rewards. Life does not stop wh 
your last child leaves home. It opens up wider, fuller pe 
bilities for the person who has the courage to beco 
deeply involved in a new chapter of experience. 
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The survey did not include the United 
Presbyterian churches, which in 1957 
belonged to a sister denomination. 

The survey instrument asked for such 


partment acted under orders from the 
1957 Assembly, which directed it “to 
undertake suitable studies and surveys 
to discover the extent to which racial 


ow nearly do the policies and prac- 
tices of local Presbyterian churches 
ect the Christian consensus that racial 
regation is contrary to the will of 


















































eracial practices of our churches came 
light through an extensive survey 
pleted in 1957 by the Department 
Social Education and Action. The De- 
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extensive data available on the integra- 
tion of Negro Christians into white 
Presbyterian churches and white Chris- 
tians into Negro Presbyterian churches. 





“a integration has been achieved in the information as this from its respondents: 
xampll Teport by our church’s Department church... . .” The size of the church; 
perh Social Education and Action to the The kind of parish (urban, suburban, 
rot taeetal Assembly at Pittsburgh offers rural, ete.) ; 
> youll partial but significant answers to heri as The state in which the church was 
ture question: Gat a the data located; 
t least 2.300 church sessions have a Questionnaires were sent out to the The race of the majority of its mem- 
ing ¢ ted policy to the effect that new pastors who serve 6,600 of our churches, _ bership (white, Negro, or “other”); 
. agit mbers will be received into the accompanied by a letter from Stated The percentage of white or Negro 
ow ch solely on their profession of faith Clerk Eugene Carson Blake requesting population within one-half mile of the 
tt Jesus Christ, without regard to their their co-operation. Over 4,766, or 72 church door; 
a tle per cent of them, responded. Whether the session had a policy of 
abor At least 4,056 pastors believe that This response, far above even the “open membership” or not; 
ctretet Sessions would receive a member of | most optimistic expectations for the us- Whether the pastor believed his ses- 
na the other race” on the same basis. ual mail-type survey, was itself an indi- sion would receive a minority Christian, 
ortai But only 609 predominantly white cation of the widespread concern among __ policy or no policy; 
od ateesresations, and thirty-eight predomi- pastors for what the 1957 Assembly Whether the pastor regarded his 
itly Negro congregations have any called “a problem of such magnitude and — church as racially “integrated” or not, 
hat | mmbers of “the other race” actually urgency that it takes precedence over and what factors he believed helped or 
all vi icipating in their work or worship. other social issues in American life to- hindered its becoming so; 
ol These facts and others pertaining to day.” It provided the most recent and The number of white people (for 


Negro churches) or Negro people (for 
white churches) actually attending, be- 
longing to, or participating in, the 
church and its life. (Continued) 
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SEGREGATED ON SUNDAY? A STUDY OF RelA 
































4,766 


churches 
responded 















































Interpreting the data 


Since the attention of Christians (and 
nations) all over the world is focused on 
problem primarily in 
terms of Negro-white relations, the sur- 
vey did not gather data with respect to 
Christians Ne- 


America’s race 


non-white other than 
groes. 

Those who created the questionnaire 
explained that Negro-white relationships 
tend to be critical (in the sense of being 
“determinative”) for the churches re- 
gardless of where they are located in 
America, whereas Oriental-Caucasian re- 
lationships, for example, tend to be criti- 
cal only in certain limited regions of our 
In other words, an Oriental 
Christian might find resistance to his 


country. 


joining a white church in certain locales 
on the West Coast, but a Negro Chris- 
tian would be likely to encounter re- 
sistance in almost any part of the United 
States. 

The processing of the returned ques- 
tionnaires included punching up to forty 
different items of data for each of the 
4,766 respondents on IBM cards, sort- 
ing, tabulating, and interpreting. Theo- 
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retically, if carried to its mathematical 
conclusion, such a process could involve 
as many as 790 combinations. Although 
the process may continue for several 
months before all the significant and 
useful information that is available has 
been abstracted and interpreted, much 
that is informative is already available 
and will be presented to the General 
Assembly this week. 


Those who conducted the survey and 
are attempting to interpret its findings 
emphasize its statistical nature and 
therefore its limitations. They point out 
that the concern of the church is for the 
quality of fellowship within the life of 
the churches, and not simply with num- 
bers and combinations of numbers. Such 
a statistical study is therefore of ques- 
tionable value for the making of any but 
the most provisional and superficial 
judgments about the church’s state of 
spiritual health or the attitudes of its 
members. It does, however, give a fairly 
accurate bird’s-eye view of some of the 
external characteristics of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s institutional life. 










A segregated society 


The most striking feature that was 
covered came as a surprise to no 0 
was the fact that most white Pres 
terian churches find it impossible 
achieve de facto integration simply 
cause virtually no Negroes live int 
geographical parish. Of the 4,766 
sponding churches, 3,025 of the w 
congregations had no Negro popula 
at all within one-half mile of their do 
and another 974 were located in 
borhoods whose Negro population 
less than one per cent. 

This means that for the immedi 
future 4,000 of our 6,600 pasto ' 
churches, or 60 per cent of them, hi 
virtually no choice but to remain “se 
gated,” primarily because of the m 
pattern of residential segregation 
which they must draw the bulk of t 
membership. ~ 

Theoretically the responding Ne 
churches have greater opportunity 
integrate, But only theoretically. 
three of the 119 that responded (rout 
12 per cent of the Negro churches in 
denomination) are located in all-Ne 
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ighborhoods. Most of the others are 
ted in situations where white people 


t wae ide and could join the church if so 
10 onde” 

Itis probably unrealistic, however, to 
sible of the Negro church in a mixed 
mply ighborhood as comparable to the 
» in ite church in a mixed neighborhood 
1,766" respect to the possibilities of inte- 
he wigption. In the case of the Negro church 
pula preponderance of resistance is ini- 
sir doy to be found in the group to be 
n neigimitted, while in the case of the white 
tion quch the preponderance of resistance 


initially to be found in the group that 
ld do the admitting. 


al Despite this “reversal of situation,” of 
ail 119 Negro churches responding, 
, “seqenty-eight had at least one white 
he i ber (seven of them had twenty or 
ail white members) and ten others 


of at least one white person in church 
a typical Sunday morning (twelve 
from two to five in church on a typi- 


r N 

nity Sunday). 

Ti i . 

idea comes of age 

ro wie 

il Another significant feature of the re- 
IN was the indication that the con- 
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cept of a racially integrated church is 
becoming increasingly normative for 
white pastors. Only twenty-six stated 
that they personally “do not believe 
in integration,” while sixty-one pastors 
were “against” the integration of their 
congregations because “it might split the 
church.” 

The growing acceptance of the idea 
of racial integration as normative or de- 
sirable for the local church was also 
indicated in the replies to two questions 
that asked the pastor to answer the first 
one if he regarded his church as “racially 
integrated (or well on its way),” or to 
skip to the next one if he regarded his 
church as NOT racially integrated. A 
substantial number of pastors (620 or 
13 per cent of the respondents) whose 
churches had no Negroes present an- 
swered the former question, indicating 
that they think of their churches as being 
“ideologically integrated” though they 
have not yet entered a de facto state of 
integration. 

It remains obvious, however, that the 
greatest single obstacle to the white 
churches’ ever becoming integrated is 
the widespread pattern of restricted 


In 2,300 


647 


churches 
reported 
both white 
and Negro 
constituents 




















housing. Such a factor renders ambig- 
uous the charge that the local church is 
“a segregated island in a desegregated 
society.” 

It would be more accurate to say that 
the segregated congregation is an inte- 
gral part or unit of a larger segregated 
island—the restricted residential commu- 
nity. Even so, the church remains vul- 
nerable to the charge that the residential 
community is largely made up of church 
members, whose racial attitudes both 
influence, and are influenced by, the 
segregated pattern of their neighbor- 
hood life. 


Desegregation to inclusiveness 
to integration 

It is impossible to define a racially 
“integrated” church in terms of numbers, 
since “integration” is essentially a qual- 
itative term, having to do with the one- 
ness of the people, regardless of their 
colors, in purpose, fellowship, and mu- 
tual acceptance. Students of the subject 
sometimes use the term “front parlor” 
integration in reference to a_ white 
church that has admitted Negroes to 
those aspects of its life that are visually 
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ARE WE SEGREGATED? 


conspicuous, but are not characterized 
by deep interpersonal encounter. 

The extent to which members of a 
church are free to assume positions of 
leadership and participation in the so- 
cial, educational, and policy-making life 
of the church, solely according to their 
abilities and tastes, is therefore an indi- 
cation of the extent to which integra- 
tion has been achieved. 

In the survey 228 white churches and 
21 Negro churches stated that members 
of “the other race” are now found in 
them in at least three or more categories 
of leadership and participation. For ex- 
ample, several churches have white and 
Negro members together on the session, 
teaching Sunday school, at women’s cir- 
cle meetings, in the youth program, ush- 
ering. To the extent that such assumption 
of leadership and participation in church 
programs are symptoms of “color blind- 
ness” in a congregation, it can be said 
that at least 249 Presbyterian congrega- 
tions are racially “integrated.” 

Ordinarily this kind of complete 
“openness” in all areas of a church’s life 
is preceded by another stage that might 
be called “racial inclusiveness”—one in 
which members of “the other race” find 
sufficient warmth to feel welcome at 
Sunday morning worship and keep re- 
turning. In addition to the 228 inte- 
grated “white” churches, another 81 
have at least two Negro members and/or 
at least six Negroes present on Sunday 
morning. These 81 churches might be 
called “inclusive.” 

Still a third category, arbitrarily so 
designated, would be those white 
churches in which a Negro member may 
feel conspicuous because he is “alone” 
in the sense that he is the only Negro 
yet to join the church. He may unob- 
trusively look about him on Sunday 
morning to see if there are any others of 
“his people” present as visitors and in- 
wardly feel more comfortable if he sees 
one or two. But unless they are personal 
friends or members of his family, the 
luxury of greeting them or sitting with 
them may seem to him to be something 
it would be better to avoid, lest it be 
misinterpreted. He feels “strange,” even 
though warmly (or too warmly) wel- 
comed, and he suspects that they do, 
too. 

Here is a church that may well be on 
its way toward the complete openness 
indicated under the “integrated” church. 
On the other hand the one Negro mem- 
ber may be the sexton who feels “at 
home” because he is the sexton, while 
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the church’s white members feel no 
“strangeness” about his presence be- 
cause no movement toward change is 
discernible. In that case that church may 
remain indefinitely a “white” church that 
happens to have its Negro janitor (“good 
old Bill”) on its membership roll. 

The presence of one Negro on a white 
church’s roll and/or one or two in 
church on Sunday morning, in the ab- 
sence of more information, must be re- 
garded as an ambiguity. It may or may 
not be significant with reference to that 
church’s ever becoming racially inte- 
grated. However, such a church could, 
for the sake of discussion, be called 
“desegregated.” It has, at least poten- 
tially, taken the first required step 
toward complete openness. 

There are at least 300 such white 
churches in our denomination, ac- 
cording to the questionnaire. The 300 
“desegregated” churches plus the 81 
“inclusive” ones plus the 228 “inte- 
grated” ones add up to 609 predomi- 
nantly white churches that have at least 
one Negro present in their life. To this 
total should be added the thirty-eight 
predominantly Negro churches that have 
at least one white person present in their 
life. Thus 647 Presbyterian churches are 
known to have made a visible breach in 
the invisible wall that tends to separate 
white and Negro Christians from one 
another in America. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, it could 
be said that the vast majority of Presby- 
terian U.S.A. churches are ideologically 
committed to the idea of integration, al- 
though geographical variations from this 
consensus are unquestionable. 

What this means, practically speak- 
ing, however, is that these churches 
would probably receive a member of 
“the other race” if he presented himself 
for membership. And this is not likely 
to happen until the segregated residen- 
tial pattern is altered. 

A few white churches in the North 
have assumed a responsibility for alter- 
ing the residential exclusiveness of their 
parishes, But such pioneering is by no 
means common yet. It remains at the 
top of the “unfinished business” column 
for those churches that take seriously 
their denomination’s commitment to “a 
non-segregated church and a non-segre- 
gated society.” 


Unanswered questions 

The surface has only been scratched 
so far as the interpretation of the data 
of the survey is concerned. Much more 
study remains to be done to find the 
answer to such questions as these: 





What bearing, if any, does a se 
policy have toward a church’s ach 
becoming integrated? Does it seem 
easier to get a session to commit j 
to an open policy in a white church 
has no Negroes within one-half 
than in one that does? 

How do the estimates of factors 
contribute toward integration com, 
as between pastors of integr 
churches and pastors of non-integ, 
churches? Are sermons on brotherh 








for example, overestimated? N 
How much of a real obstacle to 

gration is a community attitude The 

unfavorable? How is this attitude ig F 


enced by the ratio of Negro-white 
ulation? 

What seems to be the optimum 
of a church for integration, i.e., are th 
more smaller churches integrated 
larger ones? or vice versa? 

What are some of the characteris 
of churches which, in the opinion 
their pastors, would receive membe 
“the other race”? Where are th 
churches located which, in the opi 
of their pastors, would not receive m 
bers of the other race? Does there s¢ 
to be a geographical pattern here 
population ratio pattern? A session} 
icy pattern? 

Which places of leadership and 5 
ticipation in a church’s life seem to 
most open to minorities? Sunday sch 
Choir? Women’s program? Youth 5 
gram? 

What concentration of white popi 
tion seems to be the optimum for 
integration of white persons into Ne 
churches? Is there a population “tippi 
point” before which members of 
other race” are hard to find and af 
which they come easily? 

What do volunteered comments or 
marks on the questionnaires seem 
point to? Are suburban pastors 1 
“concerned” than urban ones? Are wh 
rural and small town pastors inclined 
feel that they have “no problem” 
cause no Negroes live there, or beca 
“they have their own churches”? 

And most important of all, if the 
byterian Church really believes in 
non-segregated church and a non-sef 
gated society,” what things need to 
done to make this goal a reality? Dod] § 
ferent things need to be done in diffe 
situations? If so, what? 

It remains fairly certain that the 
vey will confirm. the 1957 Assemb 
assertion that “racial segregation is 
problem of such magnitude and urge 
that it takes precedence over of 
. . . issues” in American society. 
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bership Tops 3,100,000 
» New United Church 


The United Presbyterian Church in 
» U.S.A., which is being formed this 
ek in Pittsburgh, has more than 3,- 
000 communicant members. 
Statistics released last month reveal 
membership in the United States and 
aska of 3,037,825. An _ additional 
4747, chiefly in the West Indies, raise 
e total to 3,102,572. 
Of this figure, 2,791,547 were mem- 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
d 311,025 belonged to the United 
esbyterian Church of North America. 
Congregations of both former de- 
pminations showed a_ considerable 
64.000) net increase over the 1956 com- 
ned total. This gain was more than off- 
. however, by the transfer of some 
6,000 overseas members to new na- 
oal church bodies in Africa. In De- 
mber, 1957, the Presbyterian Church 
Cameroun, a former synod of the 
esbyterian Church U.S.A., was formed 
ith 79,000 members. Three months 
po, 27,000 members of the United 
esbyterian Church’s Synod of the Nile 


Bganized the Coptic Evangelical 


urch in the Nile Valley. 

Other statistics of The United Pres- 
yterian Church U.S.A. include: 9,462 
hurches: 11,573 ministers; and 1,908,- 
8 Sunday church school members. 
ontributions in 1957 to both former 


Benominations totaled $232,989,450. 


uthern Presbyterians 
firm Anti-Bias Stand 


Some 500 commissioners to the 1958 
eneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 


S in Whurch U.S, in Charlotte, North Caro- 


n-seg 


na, reaffirmed the denomination’s stand 


d toMgainst segregation. 
Do@ Specifically, they overwhelmingly op- 
lifferbosed the use of church buildings as 
tgregated classrooms to escape com- 
the liance with the Supreme Court’s de- 
embijfision against segregation in public 
yn isfBchools. 
irgel The Assembly took these actions in 
' ol@@Pproving, 288 to 124, the majority re- 
y. Port of its Standing Committee on Chris- 
n Lune 1, 1958 
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Craftsman Wilbur M. Graham of staff of Warren Wilson College (Swannanoa, North 
Carolina) applies finishing touches to gavel he designed for Moderator of new 
United Presbyterian Church. Gavel was made from piece of black walnut trimmed 
from a door of historic Calvin Auditorium, Geneva, during recent restoration. 





tian Relations. In taking the vote, the 
Assembly gave a vote of confidence to 
the church’s Council on Christian Rela- 
tions, which five presbyteries had asked 
to have abolished for its ventures into 
social, economic, and political issues. 

In addition, the commissioners ap- 
proved a report by the Council which 
proposed “guiding principles” on civil 
rights. Among these was one which 
stated that a Christian’s conscience 
“cannot rest content” when people are 
branded as inferior, are denied their full 
citizenship rights, or are prevented from 
developing “to the fullest extent the po- 
tentialities with which they, as individ- 
uals, have been endowed by the 
Creator.” Another resolution condemned 
“all organizations, hooded or otherwise,” 
seeking to take the law into their own 
hands. 

Commissioners to the U.S. Assembly 
also voted to liberalize the church’s 
traditional stand against the remarriage 
of divorced persons. The proposed 
change, which must be approved by 
three-fourths of the presbyteries, permits 
a minister to officiate at the marriage of 
a divorced person provided two condi- 


tions are met. First, he must have “satis- 
fied himself that the new marriage is 
in full understanding of the meaning of 
Christian marriage”; second, both parties 
demonstrate “penitence for sin and 
failure in the past and a firm purpose to 
make the marriage truly Christian.” 

Under present church law, a divorced 
person may remarry only if he or she 
has been the innocent party in cases of 
adultery and willful desertion, 





General Assembly 
NEWS 


First reports of the United Pres- 
byterian Centennial and the initial 
Assembly of The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. will be 
carried in the June 15 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Most of the 
July 1 issue will be devoted to on- 
the-spot picture and text coverage 
of the Pittsburgh meetings. 




















NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


Murder in Philadelphia; 
Brotherly Love from Pusan 


“He was like a son to us.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ki Hang Oh were talk- 
ing about their twenty-six-year-old 
nephew, In Ho Oh, who lived with them 
in Philadelphia. 

A graduate student at the University 
of Pennsylvania, In Ho came from a 
large family (nine children) of staunch 
Korean Presbyterians. His parents, as 
well as two uncles and their families— 
all refugees from North Korea—were 
principal organizers of the 300-member 
Yong Do Presbyterian Church in Pusan, 
In Ho’s father and an uncle are ruling 
elders in the church. Mrs. Oh is a dea- 
coness and church school teacher. The 
second uncle is dean of the Pusan branch 
of Yonsei University. Two uncles, in- 
cluding Ki Hang Oh, are in the United 
States. In Ho himself ‘taught in the 
church school and helped lead young 
people’s activities. While serving as in- 
terpreter at the Koje Island prison camp, 
he became acquainted with Presbyterian 
missionary Harold Voelkel, who was 
conducting services among the North 
Korean prisoners of war. 

Two and a half years ago, In Ho Oh 
came to the United States to complete 
his education. His aunt and uncle, both 
of whom are also studying in Phila- 
delphia, invited him to share their apart- 
ment near the university campus. This 
was not a new experience; In Ho had 
stayed with them in Seoul while he at- 
tended high school. 

The Ohs speak of him as studious, his 
mind set on acquiring the knowledge 
required to enter government service. 
He had little time for social activities. 
Much of his free time was devoted to a 
job as night bank clerk. One of the 
topics he frequently discussed with Mr. 
and Mrs. Oh was juvenile delinquency. 
““What makes young people do these 
things?’ he would ask us.” 

On Sunday afternoons, In Ho at- 
tended a worship service at the campus 
Christian Association for Korean Chris- 
tians. On occasional Sunday mornings he 
could be seen at Tabernacle Presbyter- 
ian Church, the Westminster Founda- 
tion church for the university area. 

One mild evening five weeks ago, the 
young Korean left his apartment to mail 
a letter to his parents in Pusan. Return- 
ing from the corner, In Ho was attacked 
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by a gang of eleven teen-age Negro 
boys. He was beaten, kicked, and black- 
jacked into unconsciousness. In Ho died 
ten minutes after police brought him to 
the accident ward of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 

Within two days police rounded up 
the suspects. According to police, the 
boys were en route to a neighborhood 
dance held every other Friday in the au- 
ditorium of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, (On alternate Friday nights the 
dance takes place at Tabernacle Presby- 
terian.) Lacking the admission price of 
thirty-five cents apiece, the gang decided 
to “roll someone.” Their victim had left 
his money at home. 

The West Philadelphia funeral home 
was crowded with Koreans and In Ho’s 
fellow students. Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth managed to say, “It’s a horrible 
thing that this could happen in our 
city,” but became too upset to continue 
his remarks. Later, he announced estab- 
lishment of a scholarship fund honoring 
In Ho Oh, The Reverend Roiel Choy, 
a Korean pastor who leads the Sunday 
afternoon services for his countrymen, 
spoke briefly. His text was I Thessaloni- 


ans, Chapter 4, verses 14-18. “For sip 
we believe that Jesus died and y 
again, even so, through Jesus, God 

bring with him those who have fal 
asleep. . . . Therefore comfort one 

other with these words.” 

Preparations were begun to have { 
student’s body cremated and the ash 
flown back to Korea. Shortly bef 
cremation was to take place, a petiti 
arrived from the parents, Mr. and 
Ki Byung Oh, addressed to Philadelph 
authorities. Said the statement: 

“We hope you can spare a piece 
land in your country and bury our } 
there, for your land is part of the hom 
land of Christians and people of dem 
cratic society. Thus we will rememb 
your people, and you remember ¢ 
people, and both you and we will 
more vitally an obligation for bet 
guidance of juvenile delinquents who 
souls are unsaved and whose hum 
nature is paralyzed. We hope in this 
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to make his tomb a monument whig® 


will call attention of people to th 
cause.” 

In asking the “most lenient treatme 
possible within the laws of your gove 
ment” for their son’s slayers, Mr. 3 
Mrs. Oh announced they were settir 
up a special fund. It is to be used “f 
religious, educational, vocational, a 
social guidance of the boys when the 
are released.” Thus the Ohs said t 
hoped to turn their sorrow into “Chin 
tian purpose.” They expressed th 
further desire to “do something to mi 
mize such juvenile criminal action 


which are to be found not only in youll, 


country but also in Korea, and, we : 
sure, everywhere on earth.” 

Out of a hurried conference of Phi 
delphia Presbytery leaders came th 
decision to offer the Ohs a burial pl 
in the cemetery adjoining historic Thi 
and Scots (Old Pine) Presbyteri 
Church. Located a half-dozen bloc 


south of Independence Hall, the chur, 


is on a site granted in 1764 by Tho 
and Richard Penn “for the use of Pres 
byterians forever.” 

Moderator James L. Grazier, 
cabling the offer, said, “... We exter 
our gratitude . . . for your magnanimo 
Christian spirit in seeking leniency ft 
these delinquents and for the forgivenes 
which is indicated by your action in sé 
ting up a religious and educational ¢ 
dowment fund. This has had a profo 
effect not only on the citizens of Phi 
delphia but on all Americans. . . .” 

Philadelphians, aroused by a risia 
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‘For singe of delinquency and angered by this 
and mliticular crime, were in no mood for 
God wihpiency. The boys, aged fifteen to nine- 
ive fallen, all were known to the police; most 
t one allied records of assault or robbery. At the 
st hearing, some of them smiled, ap- 
have tfently pleased with the notoriety. 
the ash ev did not smile when district at- 
y belo, ev Victor Blanc announced he would 
t petit. for the death penalty, Said the muni- 
and My ipal judge: “By your crime, you have 
lacelphienied vourselves the right to be tried 
our Juvenile Court.” 
piece @ But the larger question which In Ho 
our Diimself had asked—“What makes young 
he hom#&eople do these things?”—still had to be 
of dem swered by civic authorities, social 
"Mem sencies, and churches. 
iber off Two weeks ago, dual services were 
vill semf&.id for the young Korean student. In 


© betiycan his family participated in a 
ts WhO emorial service at the same time his 
hu eral was conducted in jam-packed 


this w Nid Pine Church. He was buried in a 
it whid@iot among the graves of Revolutionary 


to tiiivar soldiers. 


‘eat 


covesftesbyterian Women Meet 
Mr, ain Purdue June 25-July 1 


, — On June 25, the campus of Purdue 
sed “h Jniversity in Lafayette, Indiana, will be 
val, a e mecca for five thousand Presbyterian 
Ke CR omen. They will represent 627,000 
‘id , ‘Bmembers of the National Council of 

Chr Presbyterian Women’s Organizations at 
ed y ts fifth quadrennial meeting. Plenary 
“ * sessions of the assembly will be held in 
a Purdue’s Hall of Music, one of the larg- 


theaters in the nation. 

For the week-long meeting, the Pres- 
yterian Women’s Executive Committee 
planned a “program of inquiry and 
proclamation.” The sessions will stress 
¢ ecumenical approach to the church’s 
ork and provide an exchange of view- 
points on many contemporary issues. 
The morning program will begin with 
§ meditation led each day by a woman 
‘Brom a different continent. Dr. Eugene 
arson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
ral Assembly, will initiate the morning 
oxi inquiry into the day’s theme through a 
vical background analysis. Following Dr. 
Blake’s message, speakers will explore 
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Among the men and women address- 
he ing the meeting are: Dr. Glenn C. 
fou Moore, Secretary of the General Coun- 
Phil cil; Mrs, Theodore O. Wedel, president 
of United Church Women; Dr, Anna 
Hedgeman, assistant to the mayor of 
New York; and Eduardo Mondlane of 
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Dr. Anna Hedgeman 





Dr. Marshal L. Scott 








Mozambique, who serves on the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations. 
On Sunday, Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez of 
Matanzas, Cuba, will lead the worship 
service. 

A four-member Bible panel will dis- 
cuss the day’s thesis in the light of 
Scripture. Panel members will be Dr. 
Jose Borges of Brazil; Dr. Addison H. 
Leitch, president of Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Frank Wil- 
son, Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Church Relations; and Dr. 
Mary Ely Lyman, formerly of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

After luncheon, the delegates will 
divide into 165 groups for Bible study. 
Other afternoon activities will be busi- 
ness sessions, interest groups, and work- 
ing parties, which will make final 
recommendations on a Charter for 
Christian Action. 

Via addresses, the fine arts, the 
dance, drama, and music, the evening 
meetings will proclaim the implications 
of the day’s theme. The roster of speak- 
ers will include: Mrs. Paul Moser, former 
P.W.O. president; Dr. Kathleen Bliss 
of Great Britain, World Council of 
Churches leader; Dean Marshal L. Scott 
of the Presbyterian Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations; Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, 
AFL-CIO leader; and Dr. Daniel A. 
Chapman, Ambassador of Ghana to the 
United States. 

Mrs. J. Russell Salsbury, president 
of the P.W.O. Executive Committee, 
will preside at the business sessions. 
Delegates will vote on the Charter for 
Christian Action, which will determine 
the direction of women’s activities dur- 
ing the next quadrennium. 

Representatives of the women’s so- 
cieties are also expected to approve a 
provisional constitution for United Pres- 
byterian Women. This new organization 
will unite the members of the P.W.O. 
National Council and of the Women’s 
General Missionary Society of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 

In their free time between sessions, 
delegates will visit exhibits (including a 
large pictorial display especially pre- 
pared for the meeting), shop in the 
bookstore and gift shops, and view films 
and drama, On hand for late evening 
conversation hours and for informal 
chats will be visitors from twenty over- 
seas churches; more than one hundred 
missionaries; and twenty-five students 
from Presbyterian colleges and univer- 
sity centers. 
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Presbyterians Dedicate 


Unique Homes Project 


N these days of growing life spans 

and shrinking dollars, retirement 
plays an important part in every Ameri- 
can family’s thinking. 

For most people, pension and social 
security benefits plus house and insur- 
ance equities make a comfortable retire- 
ment possible and probable. But tradi- 
tionally the American Protestant min- 
ister has had a more difficult time than 
most in planning for retirement. 

Housing has been the major reason 
for his difficulty. Most ministers live in 
houses owned by congregations or are 
not financially able to purchase their 
own. When they retire they usually have 
enough income to keep them, but in 
many cases they don’t have enough 


capital to buy the right place in the right 


location. Even if they own a house in 
the place of their last pastorate, they are 
expected to move on and give the newly- 
called minister a free hand. Rents for the 
kind of housing which a retired com- 
munity leader like the minister deserves 
are often far too high for his carefully- 
planned budget. 

Last month in suburban Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. dedicated a project which, if 
multiplied, would answer the housing 
concerns of many an “H.R.” (Honorably 
Retired Minister). 

In the quiet college town of Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, Assembly Modera- 
tor Harold R. Martin and officials of the 
Church’s Board of Pensions and other 
agencies gathered to dedicate Morgan- 





Morganwood resident Dr. Melvin Riddle, retired Pennsylvania pastor, enjoys a 
bit of raking at his new home. “I was a farm boy, and this suits me fine,” he 


says. Each of the units (one is behind Dr. Riddle) has ground for light gardening. 
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wood, the nation’s first separate rm 
dences retirement project for Presb 
rian ministers. 

Made possible by the gift of 
thoughtful New Jersey churchwoma 
Mrs. Sherley Warner Morgan of Pring 
ton — Morganwood is an_attractj 
twelve-acre tract with ten housing unj 
already built. Eight of these ten are 
brick, four-room houses tailored spec 
ically for the retired minister and } 
wife (see cover), and more are planne 
A similar project has been started ; 
Florida. 

Morganwood is for retired comm 
nity leaders who want to remain ind 
pendent but still be a part of comm 
life. The project has no central dinin 
room or clinic; the community has e 
cellent health and recreational facilitig 
The wooded campus of Swarthmo 
College is adjacent. Many leading re 
estate men in eastern Pennsylvania a 
New Jersey worked with the Board 
Pensions for more than six months hej 
ing to select a proper site. 

The individual unit includes a covers 
front porch and carport and is sing 
story. The only step is to the porch. Th 
four rooms are: a 9x11 foot kitchey 
12x 18 foot living room; 12x 14 fos 
bedroom; and 9x13 foot study. Th 
house also has a full bath connectin 
with the bedroom, and a powder room 
Residents contribute a modest month 
payment for use of the premises plus 
service charge for use of appliances. 

Special features for the residents i 
clude: nonslip finishes on cement pord 
and open back terrace; doors withou 
jambs and with easy to move lever-typ 
hardware. Gas is used for heating, b 
there are no gas fixtures inside the house 
The telephone may be moved on jack 
to different rooms. Full insulation and 
double-paned windows keep temper 
tures constant and remove need fo 
storm windows. A buzzer system hai 
been installed to notify next-door neig 
bors in case of emergency. 

Nine “H.R.” families from seven states 
and both United and U.S.A, churches 
have already moved in. Another coup 
is planning to come in July. Some of the 
men are continuing to work with special 
assignments and _ supply _ preaching 
Others are walking in the woods, gar 
dening with their wives, or catching 
on years of postponed reading. But what 
ever these church veterans are doing 
they agree: Morganwood is already pr 
viding a real answer to one of Protestant 
ism’s perennial concerns. 
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Preckfkistan to Aid 
nossessed Christians 


then Pakistan was formed a decade 
8.000.000 Moslems poured into 
country from India. To help resettle 
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Sing unj 
nM are 
ed speg 
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new residents, Pakistan, a Moslem 
bm, made available land either 
ted or owned by Christian farmers. 
besident Iskander Mirza last month 
itted to an American churchman 
Pakistan had worked an “ 









injustice” 
are determined to see the wrong 


» 


ed. 
e told R. Norris Wilson, 


executive 


mMmunis 


1 dini tor of Church World Service, that 
. hell government is undertaking plans to 
y AAS Ge the nation’s several hundred 


faci itie . i 6 ok 
acl sand dispossessed Christians td the 


he Christians; furthermore, he said, | 


| 


| 


| 
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“ _ Christians comprise some 1,000,- 
“Ng TSS Of Pakistan’s 80,000,000 population. 
ania Une difficulty in carrying out the pro- | 
Board ¢ = id Presid Mirz: 
ths hel ed program, said President Mirza, 
ee tmat many Christian farm villages are | 
West Pakistan, devastated in two 
ie essive vears by floods. Much good 
is sing > 
SPB has been eroded, President Mirza 
rch. Thm. 
“ tinued, and considerable farmland | 
kitch " 
ainng has been soured by subsur- 
14 fog , ¥ 
ly » salt deposits. 
a President Mirza expressed his grati- 
ec 7 , ‘ 
eto Dr. Wilson for the surplus food 
TY roo J . -- 
sas tribution programs. In 1957 alone, 
on ; ~ iii ipa 
: oe uch World Service distributed 10,- 
> - 7 . - 
A 000 pounds of surplus U.S. food- 
fs. In addition, the Protestant relief 
ents . ae 
t pe prey helped finance rehabilitation 
vithou jects, vocational training, and _ soil 
Jamation. 
er-typ 
1g, Ou 
housfitherans Told to Keep 


n jac#Hands Off” Hungary 


on and H h H , oP 
anos Horvath, Hungary’s minister 

mere ' " } ingar\ 

od church affairs, recently told Luther- 
outside the c ‘v, in effec ‘top 

m heap ide the country, in effect, to sto} 
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soup World 
of thamed its “foreign help.” 
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“Hungarian Luther- 
~believers, clergy, and bishops—will 





shia 
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whatll’ any ‘help’ f The 
eign help’ has so far only caused con- 
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‘rom. outside. 
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erfering in internal religious affairs. | 
neigh i in internal religious affairs. 


th the interests of their church with- | 


dasked the Hungarian government to | 
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For a happy vacation, long or short, come to 
THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 88 years by a Presbyterian 
family. Modern appointment meals— 
Spaci or ds—Concrete swi ing pool—No 
bar. Booklet and rates upon application. 
HAUSER BROTHERS 








a J. > Reomeren, & Co. 
bert. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








A VACATION MESSAGE FROM MOHONK 


A DIFFERENT type of resort, where the relaxed 
atmosphere has been a “‘tradition'’’ for over 85 
years. No bar. 300 comfortable rooms with gen- 
erous and tasty meals. 7500 acres mountain prop- 
erty, private lake. American Plan. Summer season 
May 28 to October 20. For full information write 
to Smiley Brothers, and request Booklet IM-2. 
LAKE MOHONK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Mohonk Lake, 
New York. 
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to send complete information 
about their products or services. 
Your inquiries and purchases count 
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own spiritual and organizational affairs.” 
Also, they sought the reinstatement of 
two Hungarian bishops, both of whom 
were removed from office by the gov- 
ernment for failing to agree to its “con- 
structive solutions” in easing church- 
state tensions. 

Said the Scandinavian bishops: “In 
the face of such violations of funda- 
mental Christian principles, it is impossi- 
ble to remain silent. . . . Therefore, we 
cannot but with deep anxiety share in 
the sufferings of a sister church going 
through tribulations.” 


Tulsa Choir to Sing 
At Brussels Fair 


The thirty members of the choir of 
Presbyterian-related University of Tulsa 
will journey to the Brussels World’s Fair 
this summer to participate in a three- 
day program at the United States pavil- 
ion. 

Tulsa was one of five college musical 
groups selected by the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy to appear 
at the fair. Prior to its appearances on 
September 13-15, the choir will present 
concerts in a half-dozen European na- 


tions, including Austria and France. 

At present, the choir and its director, 
Arthur D. Hestwood, are busily engaged 
raising the $30,000 needed to make 
possible the trip to Brussels. 


Major Church Fires 
Decrease in 1957 


Churches in the United States and 
Canada materially reduced their losses 
from major fires in 1957, according to 
a report issued last month by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

The analysis covers only “large loss” 
fires—those with individual losses of a 
quarter million dollars or more. 

There were fifteen church fires during 
the year with damages totaling about 
$6,350,000, more than $3,400,000 un- 
der the 1956 record. Largest individual 
loss in the United States was the de- 
struction of the First Methodist Church 
and adjoining church buildings at Syra- 
cuse, New York, with a loss of almost 
$1,000,000. In Canada, the largest was 
an $800,000 fire in Montreal. 

Church fires of all sizes are estimated 
to take an annual toll of more than 
$15,000,000. 





Where to Worship in Europe 


Here is a list supplied by the World Presbyterian Alliance of Protestant 
services held in English in some of Europe’s major tourist cities. In addition 
services in English will be conducted every Sunday in the Protestant Pavilion 


at the Brussels World’s Fair. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT Services (Non-Episcopalian) 

Paris: The American Church, 65 Quai d’Orsay 

Berlin: The American Church, Onkel-Tom-Strasse, West Sector 

Bonn: Stimson Memorial Chapel, Plittersdorf near Bad Godesberg and Bonn 


Cuurcu oF SCOTLAND Services (American visitors welcome) 

Amsterdam: English Reformed Church, Begijnhof—10:30 a.m. 

Rotterdam: Scots Kirk, Schiedamse Vest. 121—10:30 a.m. 

Brussels: St. Andrew’s Church, 121 Chaussee de Vleurgat, Ixelles—11:00 a.m. 

Hamburg: Thomas-a-Becket Church, Zeughausmarkt—10:30 a.m. and 6:30 
p.M. (joint with Church of England) 

Paris: The Scots Kirk, British Embassy Cinema, 59 Avenue Hoche (near 


Etoile )—10:30 a.m. 


Geneva: Y.M.C.A. Conference Hall, 37 Quai Wilson—10:30 a.m. 

Lausanne: Scots Kirk, Avenue de Rumine—10:30 a.m. 

Rome: St. Andrew’s Church, 7 Via Venti Settembre—11:00 a.m. 

Genoa: Anglican Church, Via Goito, Piazza Marsala, 2nd Sunday each month, 


October-June—11:00 a.m. 


Lisbon: Church of Scotland, Rua da Arriaga, 13—11:00 a.m. 
Gibraltar: St. Andrew’s Church—10:30 a.m. 

Malta: St. Andrew’s Church, Valletta—10:30 a.m. 

Madeira: Scots Kirk, Funchal—10:30 a.m. 
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According to the National Fire” 


tection Association analysis, abseng 
sprinkler systems, which detect and 
tinguish fires automatically, was 
principal reason for the extent of ¢ 
age. Lack of supervised automatic 
alarm systems, which detect fires 
notify the fire department automatic 
was another important fire proteg 
weakness. Structural fire protect 
weaknesses were also important fadgap¥€ 
in the extent of damage. Vi 

Ten of the fifteen churches involfl. 
in major fires last year were unoccup ext 
when fire broke out. In the remaingl”™ 
five, only a few workmen or churchs 
people were present. 

In spite of the better record 
churches, the cost of all large loss fj 
in North America during 1957 read 
a record-breaking $350,000,000. 


olec 


pugl 





Opposition Grows 
To Sunday Business te 


In dozens of communities across 
nation, public sentiment is applying 
brakes to a downhill rush for more 
day retail selling. 

The Indiana Supreme Court nm " 
last month that auto dealers must ch 
down on Sundays. By a four-to-oneé 
cision, the court upheld a 1957 Indi 
Sunday closing law for the trade whigf 
fixed fines up to $100 and imprisonme 
of up to ten days for a first offense. 

Supreme Court Justice Harold Ad 
writing the majority opinion, poi 
out that similar laws have been uphé 
in Colorado, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Jersey. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, two groct 
are seeking an injunction halting $ 
day sales at two drive-in markets, 
plaintiffs charged their businesses we 
being damaged by the Sunday op 
tions and cited Tennessee law whid 
provides a $10 fine for each violation 
Sunday closing regulations. 

An association of Pennsylvania dmg 
gists last month voted in favor of closi 
their stores on Sunday. In a poll of the 
organization, the Pennsylvania Pharm 
ceutical Association, the members votelR 
not to oppose Sunday closing legislatio 
Such a bill is expected to have stro 
support in the 1959 state legislature. 

Religious groups and a labor couné 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin, last mon 
joined in protesting the Sunday ope 








































ings of local businesses. Complaints t 
the Association of Commerce were 1 , 
by the Council of Churches, the are t 
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san Catholic bishop, and the Greater 


il Fj ; 
, re Ml ., Bay Trades and Labor Council. 
abs F ‘ . . 
cae ~ledo, Ohio, Roman Catholic bishop 
ect and ¥ 
ge J. Rehring delivered a sharp at- 
, Ww ; ; 
8 at stores which remain open on 
nt of q : 
Sday. In a pastoral letter, the bishop 
‘Omatie a & Ae 
. that store owners who close on Sun- 
t fires - Set ; ; 
* @ are deserving of extra consideration 
omatig | a ae 
bughout the week, 
protec 
protect 


sveling Seminar 
Visit Caribbean Area 


ant fag 


S invo ota ; ; 
noceushe™t winter's West Indies Traveling 
J ° . 
remaini™” will offer thirty-four Presbyte- 
f * * 
a chance to visit some of the oldest 
hurch s 


w World lands. Sponsored by the 
rd of National Missions and sched- 


me i for January 6-17, 1959, the tour 
7 real take members to Puerto Rico, and 
00. Dominican Republic, territory ex- 
by Christopher Columbus. 
he group will tour church projects, 
ints of historic interest, and present- 
; tourist attractions. Cost of the 
= plve-dav trip. which begins with 
lying Kfast at_ mission headquarters in 
aaa » York City on January 6, will be 
b0 for each person. 
ll e return trip from the Dominican 
— public will permit stops in Haiti, Ja- 
>-one dic and south Florida. 
’ Indi Information is available from Dr. 
le whi lyn A. Chappel, Division of Mission- 
tecaill Support, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
neil 10, New York.] 
dA 
poingwenty-Five Win 
| upeaduate Fellowships 
7 wenty-five vouthful Presbyterians 
- grocaee Woman and twenty-four men) last 
ng Su mth were awarded fellowships for 
ts. duate study. The grants, totaling 
es weagp000, were conferred jointly by the 
» opemtsbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
» whit and the Council on Theological 
ation @ucation. Individual grants range from 
000 to $4,000. 
a dmg the recipients were among 137 who 
‘closigflied for the 1958 grants, All appli- 
of that’s are planning to serve the new 
harm@fited Presbyterian Church U.S.A. as 
s votaminary or college professors, college 
slatio plains or university pastors, editors, 
strommuisters, or staff personnel of church 
ure. tds and agencies. 
coun equirements for applicants were: 
mon) academic excellence; (2) member- 
opel? in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
ints @ Me United Presbyterian Church; (3) 
» madgeation to serve for a reasonable time 
area the institutions or agencies of the 
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United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., or 
in those with which an official relation- 
ship is maintained; and (4) for minis- 
ters, a bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited seminary. 

A similar program of fellowship study 
grants has been announced by the two 
sponsoring church agencies for 1959. 

Award recipients for 1958 are: 


Robert R. Boehlke, Oxford, New Jersey; 
Edward Fay Campbell, Jr... Baltimore. 
Maryland; J. Stanley Chesnut, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Richard A. Couch, Newark, New 
Jersey; Jane Dempsey, Columbia, Missouri; 
Calvin A. Hood, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
George H. Kehm, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; David H. Kelsy, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Gerard Johannes Kuiper, San 
Anselmo, California; Herbert D. Long, 
Spokane, Washington; Paul L. Love, New 
Haven, Connecticut; Robert W. Lynn, 
Denver, Colorado; John Bell Mathews, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Thomas W. Me- 
Neil, San Anselmo, California; Ralph B. 
Potter, Jr., Manchester, Kentucky; Lau- 
rence Sinclair, Baltimore, Maryland; Dana 
Prom Smith, Tucson, Arizona; Robert Hou- 
ston Smith, New Haven, Connecticut; Rob- 
ert F. Smylie, Princeton, New Jersey; Jack 
L. Stotts, Wallingford, Connecticut; Eu- 
gene A. TeSelle, Jr., East Orange, New 
Jersey; C. Howard Wallace, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Robert C. Walton, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; John H. Schutz, 
Cheshire, Connecticut; John L. Pharr, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 





Nationwide Broadcasts 


“Lamp Unto My Feet”—drama and 
discussion about the city church 
and industrial community prob- 
lems. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
June 1, 10:00 to 10:30 a.xt. (EDT). 


“Church of the Air”—speaker, re- 
tiring Moderator Harold R. Martin. 
CBS radio network, Sunday, June 1, 
9:30 to 10:00 a.nt. (EDT). 


“Highlights of the General Assem- 
bly”"—Eugene Carson Blake and 
Janette T. Harrington in discussion 
of the Assembly. NBC radio net- 
work, Wednesday, June 11, 10:15 
to 10:30 p.m. (epT). 


“Frontiers of Faith”—Eugene Car- 
son Blake and Luther A, Weigle in 
conversation, NBC-TV network, 
Sunday, June 8, 1:30 to 2:00 P.M. 
(epT). Panel discussion: “The End 
of It All,” Sunday, June 15, 5:00 to 
5:30 p.m. (EDT). 


Check with your local stations for 
day and time. Write in your appre- 
ciation for programs carried. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


CHINESE AND AMERICANS 
ORGANIZE TO RAISE COLLEGE FUND 
Leading Chinese and Americans have 
organized a committee which will seek 
to raise $365,000 for the building of 
Chesnut International Hall at Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri. The Hon. 
K. Tong, ambassador of the Republic of 
China to the United States and a mem- 
ber of the committee, points out that 
among alumni are more than a hundred 
Chinese students who, like himself, have 
attended Park. Plans call for a large dor- 
mitory with special facilities for foreign 
student gatherings. The new building is 
intended as a replacement of Chesnut 
Hall, a dormitory for men, destroyed by 
fire in 1955. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mrs. Archibald Campbell, the wife 
ot a Presbyterian missionary to Korea, 
was recently awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters by Kyungpook 
(National) University, Taegu, Korea. 
Mrs. Campbell, who with her husband 
has been engaged in missionary work on 
behalf of the U.S.A. Board of Foreign 
Missions since 1916, teaches in Keim- 
yung Christian College, of which her 
husband is first president and founder. 
Dr. Campbell’s citation listed her as be- 
ing “a distinguished educator, able in- 
terpreter of the English Bible, erudite 
instructor, and for forty years the de- 
voted friend of the people of Korea.” 
The honorary degree is the first to be 
issued by the University of Kyungpook, 
as well as the first to be awarded to the 
wife of any Presbyterian fraternal 
worker by a Korean university. 
@ The First Presbyterian Church of 
Alliance, Ohio, recently climaxed a re- 
ception held in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. V. 
nouncement of a Stephens Scholarship 
Fund. The reception commemorated the 
thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Stephens’ 
pastorate, and the Fund was established 


Stephens with the surprise an- 


in recognition of his sustained interest 
in Christian education. The scholarship, 
to be operated on a loan basis, will be 
available to young Presbyterians inter- 
ested in devoting full time to the minis- 
try, missionary work, as director of 
Christian education, or nursing in asso- 
ciation with a mission field. 


@ The congregation of the Lawrence 


Road Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Jerry W. 
Bohn, pastor), recently honored Mrs. 
24 


Arthur Putnam at a tea marking her 
thirty-fifth anniversary as organist of 
the church. She was presented with a 
silver tea service by members and 
friends of the church. 

@ Mrs. C. L. Hilswick, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Chandler, 
Arizona (the Reverend Robert C. Whit- 
aker, pastor), was honored recently in 
commemoration of her seventy-fifth 
anniversary as a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Hilswick was 
presented with a scroll expressing ap- 
preciation for her service and loyalty. 


Jacksonville sign attracts passer-by. 


“COMMANDMENTS” SIGN 
COMMANDS ATTENTION 

In front of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Jacksonville, Florida, is 
a sign of the type used by most churches 
for announcements. This one is differ- 
ent. It has listed the Ten Command- 
ments, the two great commandments, 
and the new commandment, in large 
letters. The pastor of Westminster, the 
Abdullah, noticed 
that a surprising number of persons 
stopped to read the sign. “Why should 
not there be more of them at places 
where pedestrian traffic is heavier?” he 
asked himself. This started him on a 
project. The result: a strong, weather 
tight sign is now on one side of a park 
in Jacksonville. 


Reverend Gabriel 


N.A.E. ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 
Presbyterian pastor Dr. Herbert S. 
Mekeel of Schenectady, New York, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals at its annual 





~ formation write to the Reverend Don 





convention held recently in Chicago, 
succeeds Dr. Paul P. Petticord, y 
held the post for two years. Dr. Me& 
has served as pastor of the First Preg 
terian Church of Schenectady 
1937. Prior to this he was interim y 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Ott 
Canada. He has been instructor in} 
tory at the University of Michigan, » 
ister of the First United Chur 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, and} 
served as assistant and later as associ 
minister of the First Presbyte 
Church, Edmonton, Alberta, Ca 
For several years he has served a 
member of the board of administrati 
of the N.A.E. and as first vice-presid 
for two years. He is president of Alb 
Bible Institute, Albany, New York, 
also a,member of the board of t 
of Gordon College, Boston, Massad 
setts. 


























TRAINING CENTER NAMES LEADERS # s 

A director and a dean for a $600,9@" 
training center for overseas person 
at Stony Point, New York, were 
pointed recently at a joint meeting 
the Boards of Foreign Missions of 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and t 
United Presbyterian Church of Na 
America. The new director, the Re 
end Donald P. Smith of East Orang 
New Jersey, has served as Eastern 
Secretary and Study Fellowship Dir 
tor for the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Boa 
following five years in the Philippi 
as pastor of the Cosmopolitan Church 
Manila and as a director of audio-visi 
work for the United Church of Christ 
the Philippines. The new dean is 
Reverend E. Everett Grice of Philad 
phia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Grice, candid 
and personnel secretary for the Forei 
Board of the United Presbyteri 
Church of North America, was a missié 
ary for that denomination in Egypt fr on 
1923 to 1948. 





WHAT, WHERE, AND WHEN 

Princeton Institute of Theolog 
Princeton Seminary, Princeton, N 
Jersey, will be held July 7-17. Fori 


van O. Norquist at the seminary. 





@ Omaha School for Presbyterian F 
tors, the Gene Eppley Conference 
ter of the College of Adult Educatid 
University of Omaha, Omaha 1, 





: . \ 
braska, will hold sessions July . 
through 23. For information write 
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send further information on request 













COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





rved a 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








inistrai@#JENA VISTA COLLEGE 


erian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 









pi U ly accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
f Al n Higher Education. Small classes allow 
OF Alb nal approach to instruction. Write rector of 
York . Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 









Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
wh school. Five year special certificates in music, 
i i Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


of t 
Massae 
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person Rl T E en. por thy ay lowa 
— OVER COLLEGE (enever, 







eeting jor in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $6 
ns of { to the value for which each student ha 





t qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 





























and ; each year. Total enrollment 750. 
of NoMASTINGS COLLEGE —4¢,est 2 
1e Re good Presbyterian college for three quarters of a 
ntury. Unquestioned academic strength, emphasis 
Orang the Arts and Sciences and pre- professional train- 
“Ee. Theron B. M Pr i Nebr. 

ern y, al ‘ a ol al h 

p OIS COLLEGE © ,.Z2est.., 


i Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 








Boal try, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 





= service, teaching and many other professions. 
ili nin ite costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 

pp College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 
church 
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IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the lamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive pepalenahine. Coteteg. 
c. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 


Preststerien. 
Est. 1744. 













TY ROTC. 
Int a a—duly TH 
16—August 26 


July 





Largest Presbyterian 


U L S A affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 

ae fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful Campuses, national fraternities and 


| sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


University of Tulsa 
Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


Director of 
Admissions 


WRITE 





WHITWORTH 
COLLEGE & 
Sciences, 


Presbyterian, coed; preparation in the Arts, 


| preprofessional fields. Superior teaching in small classes. 


High academic standards, Christian faculty, modern 
campus. A Christian college for discriminating students. 


Write Box L, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY _ ,.A,2resbyterian 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful one pases. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. ipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near elaware Water Gap 

James Howard, H , Box 75, Biairstown, N. 4. 








CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
bor, h 









How to learn, how to la ow to live. Prepares 
for college and me year of character build- 
ee. —— . Overall charges $1275.00. 
New ‘Biecmtieia: Pennsylvania. 

Superior 

College 
A Preparation 
High Scholastic Standing. Accredited Ist 


Grade to College entrance. Personal guidance. 
Small classes. Proper study habits stressed. 

Reading techniques. Shops. Homelike dormi- 
tory, full time or week-ends home. Large gym. 
40-acres atop Orange Mt. Moderate rate. 20 mi. 
from N.Y. ng ages, 9-18. B’kit. F-3. 


CARTERET SCHOOL, West Orange, w. i. 











MEST IWN ( -OLLEGE North Dakota 


lopi:.g a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
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Chri ducational. Liberal rts, Business, 
4 lucation, ollegiate ursing, eacher raining, 
wrist Coll N Teacher T 
‘ ofessional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

n ist dings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 
Philad@§4KE FOREST COLLEGE 
andidaimtinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 

,  ,ettion on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Forel . Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 


. admin., fine arts, pre-professional. Box 


Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Hlinois. 
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Christian | 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
Ten miles from 
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urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 









mis] MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Gucational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 

UM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
i 1 (kindergarten, 
puunese ee. 












Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
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ARYVILLE COLLEGE 


ded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
, arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
hip, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
Extensive pratent- br ea: Write Presi- 
Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Maryville, Tenn. 
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SKINGUM COLLEGE 


qd Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
My & Secondary Education. 

ior of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 
















l, 
sly MUSCULUM COLLEGE 
rite MBN, Groat Sershos Ply: Stratton 'a.X 





BS. degrees. Wholesome * christian atmos- 
pcpemopoliten student body. Moderate costs 
Presidont, Greeneville, Tenn. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
selin Elementary, high school teacher training. 
_ olarships. 70 70- «1 R en Established 1869. 

rite: Wi L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





PEEKSKILL - -- 


meets today’s 
educational challenge 
S it marks In ry Fer eae. 


125) 
PAREDNESS program 
average ability to advance S Fag A levels in Funda. 
py includin 1 Sciences, and For- 


eign ——e.. which a, at 7th 

grade, al: students to 

enter at Sth, 9th iy ue etn wits (tith & 12th filled). 

learn to study through interested instruction, 
teach: Students 


small classes, men ers. 
each subject according to f.2 ee Gos ander 
ble x =A _ ineresees. 
Mil trainin raven te 7 and syste- 
matic habits of study and ae Seer with ex. 
coaching. Rifle team, 4, Social 
fe. Modern brick ee Seimming F |, Gym. 
Superior achievement records in Col and Life. 
For catalog and “Why Fundamentals . write 
Box P-6. PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 19, N. Y. Tel 7-4520 














SCHOOL OF ART 








TRSURAWON. SEIBEES & COLLEGES 












po NOW 
FOR FALL ADMISSION 


Catereep ¢. Information: Colleges (4 & 2 yr.) , Board- 
ing. © Prep. & Mil. Schools. Analysis rs individ- 
eat an helptul guidance, Also Summer uae 
& Ranches. 46th year. Phone Plaza 7-4440 
Write for Free folder and Guidance application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN Reinize fo: presen, Adverts: 
& Story Miustration, ‘Sine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


tian ideals. Summer Term June 30 to August 29. 
Write for Catalog PL, Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 





CAMP 








Great Western Expeditions 


Exploring Shoshone National Forest of Wyo- 
ming by horseback and pack train. Traveling 
Western States by bus. ucational recreation, 
including Leadership, Camp and Trail Skills, 
Christian Education. Qualified and experienced 
leadership. Rev. Robert H. Scanland, Program 
Director. Send for folder. 


P.O. Box 3404 
Los Angeles 54, California 


P.O. Box 1432 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
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By Oren Arnold 


Where there is work to be done, 
preachers are as relentless as wives. I 
arrived with my family at our summer 
home in Laguna Beach, California, 
fondly hoping for three months of ob- 
scurity and laziness. Barely had my 
swim trunks on before the Reverend 





Dallas Turner, D.D., showed up with 
a typed list of all the helps he expects 
at his church while he goes on vacation, 
° °° °° 
The trouble with trying to refuse a 
man like Dallas Turner, or like our Phoe- 
nix pastor, George Hall, is that you re- 
member how all-out they go in pastoral 
help and friendship when your need 
arises. I think such men never suspect 
how much they really are loved. And 
I'm certain we are negligent in express- 
ing that love. 
oO So o 
Our Laguna church is one of Amer- 
ica’s best-looking. Parlor walls have 
large, valuable oil paintings—and why 
not? What better place, especially in a 
small community, for a permanent art 
exhibit than in the fellowship halls of a 
church? I suggest that more congrega- 
tions thus share their paintings, for per- 
manent and traveling shows. 
oO Q oO 
We can assume that Assistant Pastor 
Don Liden wasn’t his usual sharp self 
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this evening. He had been called to a 
home, and both man and wife opened 
the door. The man shook hands, then 
said, “And I do want to acquaint you 
with my trouble.” Don acknowledged 


that by bowing and saying, “How do | 


you do, ma’am?” 
2 a 2 
Christianity is like the seafaring life— 
a smooth sea never made a good sailor. 
oO ° co 
It seems that little Rusty Detwiler 
misunderstood what the preacher said 
at his uncle’s wedding, because later he 
was overheard re-enacting it in play, 





| 


| the construction of new school build 
| and the repair of old ones. 


“Rosemary, do you take this man for 


your awful wedded husband?” 
oO ° a 
Not trusting her husband and me, 
neighbor Bunny Neece hid her fresh 
whipped-cream-coated angel cake in her 
attic until church supper time, “instead 
of in the refrigerator where it might 
absorb odors of other foods.” It tasted 
like moth balls. 
° o o 
“If everybody would only do as I do 
and remain seated until all the others 
have left,” declared Mrs. Weems spirit- 
edly, after the benediction on-Sunday, 
“there wouldn't be such a jam at the 
door.” Right you are, ma’am. 
oO co o 
Ignoring a mouse can be difficult. 
Young Winnfield Stevens, seminarian 
pinch-hitting in a Malin, Oregon, pulpit, 
tried for ten minutes to ignore the mouse 
that climbed his chancel flowers and 
cavorted while his congregation giggled. 
Finally he reacted with logical fervor— 
rolled his sermon manuscript into a club 
and got rid of the intruder. Must have 
been some good solid material in that 
message. 
o oO a 
The Ozzie and Harriet Nelson family 
live right here above our Victoria Beach 
at Laguna. See Ozzie flopped on the 
sand often, dozing; looks just like peo- 
ple, and undoubtedly is. When one of 
his sons glanced our way one afternoon, 
my teen-age daughter disappeared im- 
mediately—on Cloud Nine. A Presbyte- 
rian lad, young Roger Johnson, brought 
her back to earth when he drove up 
in his jalopy. 
o o o 
“The nose,” wrote little Susie in her 
school paper, “is that part of the body 
which shines, snubs, snoops, and 
sneezes.” 
° oO oO 
We never stop laughing because we 
are old. We grow old because we stop 
laughing. 


| found the leadership they nee 























HOW A CITY 
CLEANED ITS HOUSE 


(Continued from 


pipes, searching for fire hazards 
tested the strength of stairs and § 
counted the students in a hundredg 
rooms. When the committee subm 
its report, the Community Couneij 
palled at the conditions describe 
sued a call for a million-dollar ley 


In the ensuing campaign most 1 
bers of the City Council were ind 
ent. The daily newspapers, so far { 
helping, maintained silence on the 
ignoring the biggest news story in# 
town for many a year. In this stat 
affairs, the Community Council 
make its own publicity, There was 
weekly newspaper, which did all it 
to help; there were doorbell pushing 
telephone canvasses of the commu 
The Presbyterian minister, using 
knowledge he had gained on the ir 
tigation committee, preached a 
on the public schools. He supported 
levy among his colleagues in the 
terial Association; the clergymen 
clared a Public Schools Sunday in 
churches, and on this day every P 
estant pulpit presented the case 
the levy. 

In May, 1954, a special election 
held. By an overwhelming majority, 
people of Clarksburg voted to tak 
million dollars out of their incomes 
the improvement of their schools, 

“For the first time,” Paul Franciss 
later, “the people realized that # 
could do something on their own. 
had looked to the normal sources 
leadership, and found none. Then t 
began looking around at each other, 


































among themselves. It was an awakeni 
from which they weren't likely to 
back into sleep.” 

He was right. Still tingling with 
thrill of independent action, Ch 
burg’s people began looking around 
a new world to conquer. They founé 
in a thing they'd been grumbling ab 
for years: the Police Department. 

A pestilent minority in the City Ce 
cil agitated fora probe of the police, 
finally got it. A committee of promit 
citizens, including the Reverend F 
Francis, was asked to conduct an im 
tigation. After studying a mass 
volume titled Municipal Police Ad 
istration, the people on the Law 
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ment Study Committee began 
ing to policemen. Questioning only 
man at a time, they interviewed 
one of the thirty-five member 
~. Each man was assured that his 
me would not be used in connection 
wh the information he divulged. All 
asked such questions as: What 
ining have you received for your 
?... Do you feel that your efforts 
being backed up by your superiors 
iby the city government? . . . Have 
sever been asked to drop a case or 
press evidence? 
Ittook about five months to complete 
investigation, and during this period 
en would stop in at the Presby- 
an Church every so often to tell Pas- 
Francis more about their problems. 
he committee concluded that, in 
ir town at least, the policeman’s lot 
not a happy one. Morale in the De- 
ment sagged woefully. Men believed 
t the public had little respect for their 
ition; they felt no dignity nor pride 
their work. Patrolmen were hired, 
na badge, uniform, and gun, and 
ito go to work. There was no train- 
rin gathering evidence, fingerprint- 
gor handling firearms; men learned 
ut they could, hit or miss, from older 
or friends in*the State Police. 
hone occasion a rookie teaching him- 
f marksmanship whanged a _ bullet 
ough the window of a business office 
urby. Fortunately the only victim was 
water cooler. 
Of six murders committed in Clarks- 
gover a five-vear period, only one 
dbeen solved—and that one because 
murderer came voluntarily to the 
ice and confessed. Although this is 
a unusual number of homicides per 
ation, Department of Justice Uni- 
Crime Reports reveals that in cities 
00 to 50,000, ninety-five out of one 
mired murder investigations culmi- 
tein an arrest. When state police had 
en called in to help in a homicide case, 
committee was told, they found that 
public had been permitted to 
mple over the scene of crime, render- 
gthe hunt for clues nearly hopeless. 
Was reported that when a woman had 
m killed in her home, the rug on 
hich her body was found was sent out 
le cleaned within hours after the 
der. 
The problem was not, the committee 
med, one of personnel. The officers 
fe good men, but they had become 
kwuraged and slipshod through lack 
upport from the city government and 
public. The committee submitted a 
rt to the City Council, including 
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among its recommendations a change 
in the city charter creating a clear, 
strong chain of authority in law enforce- 
ment. 

The report was received and the com- 
mittee thanked. The report “would be 
studied.” Nothing was done about it, 
and a growing number of people sus- 
pected that nothing would be done 
about it in the future. 

But Clarksburg people were in no 
mood to dally. For months the city had 
been seething with discontent. The 
Civitan Club, a group of fifty prominent 
business and professional people, con- 
ducted a weekly radio show, Civiforum, 
which revealed unsavory conditions 
through interviews. New city manager 
Glen Peterson, professionally trained for 
his job, had a radio program of his own 
on which he campaigned for better gov- 
ernment. 

Then in March, 1956, city manager 
Peterson resigned. Lampooned relent- 
lessly by the daily papers ever since his 
appointment, he had finally had enough. 
When the news broke, phones began 
ringing all over town as citizens asked 
each other, “What now?” This, everyone 
seemed to realize, was the crisis. 

On March 27 an angry, determined 
crowd of more than a thousand persons 
gathered in the auditorium of the largest 
high school and formed the Non-Parti- 
san Association. Its purpose: “the estab- 
lishment of and the return to representa- 
tive government.” 

Although this historic meeting re- 
ceived live coverage on a Wheeling TV 
station and was reported by Time mag- 
azine, the Clarksburg daily press over- 
looked it. A group of businessmen 
purchased 5,000 copies of a newspaper 
published in Fairmont (30 miles away) 
and distributed them free so that Clarks- 
burg people could read of the meeting 
that took place on their doorstep. 

Within a week the NPA had more 
than 2,500 members. In exactly 433 days 
it had: 


@ developed a new city charter. 


@ recruited a slate of candidates for 
a whole new city council. 


@ secured over 7,000 signatures de- 
manding a special charter election 
(half as many would have been 
sufficient to force the special elec- 
tion). 

@ gained the support of business and 
service associations and the Clarks- 
burg Council of Churches. 











AN 
INVITATION 
TO EXECUTIVES 
TO VISIT 


METROPOLITAN 








our market analysts show 
you how this community 
FP’ of over 300 churches, with 
350,000 members, providing 

the very best in working and 
living conditions, can also 

be profitable to you in your 
manufacturing or distribution 
operation. Our staff will work 
with you in strictest confidence. 


If a visit to Metropolitan Miami is not 
possible now, please write to J. N. Gibson, 
Director, Dade County 
Development Depart- 
ment, Room 1106, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 
Miami 32, Florida. 

An agency of the Metropol- 
itan Miami government. 











COME TO THE CAREFREE, 
INFORMAL 


Gstaways 


10 ACRES OF OCEAN 
FRONT RELAXATION 
; * 304 oversized rooms 
and kitchenettes 
* 100% 
% air-conditioned 
=< °* 3 swimming pools 
* 2 wading pools 
* Supervised 
children’s activities 
* FREE planned 
entertainment 
nightly 
* FREE, ample 
self-parking 
= * Private marina 
and fishing pier 
* 2 coffee shops and 
dining room 






Write for our 
Free 4-color brochure 


astaways 


On the Ocean 
at 163rd Street 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


@ ®@ ® 


if you come by car, 
enjoy Quality Courts all the way! 
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KNOW YOUR 
FOUNDATION 





Presbyterian Foundation 
160th Annual Report 


As a member of the Church you are ape. 
ner in the work of the Foundation and will 
want to keep informed of its many activities 
and progress. 

The Foundation’s annual report is more 
than a compilation of factual statistics. In 
addition to the regular portfolio review and 
listing of trust funds, the report tells of the 
many ways the Foundation serves individu- 
als focal churches and the Church in all its 
work. You will find it useful and informative. 
Your request will bring a copy to you by 
return mail. Write today to Don E. Hall, 
Director of the Presbyterian Foundation, 
156 5th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








f Mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 











BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a piace where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churc 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, a 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Have book—will travel. Too active to be- 
come inactive, minister of large metro- 
politan church, within months of legal 
retirement age, seeks new connection. 
Invites correspondence in care of Box 
108, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila. 7, Pa. 













HOW A CITY 
CLEANED ITS HOUSE 


@ purchased the Clarksburg News, a 
weekly newspaper (now probably 
the only citizen-owned paper in 
America). 


e@ won the election for a new charter, 
5,682 votes to 835. 


@ put into office all eleven candidates 
endorsed for new city council. 


e@ created the office of mayor and 
elected businessman William James 
to the post. 


In those 433 days that changed the 
town, Pastor Francis and other Presby- 
terians were very busy people. At least 
150 members of the church, Francis 
estimates, were among the twelve hun- 
dred Clarksburgers who rang doorbells, 
telephoned, pounded a typewriter, ran a 
press, or spoke from a rostrum in behalf 
of the new charter. Minister Francis 
spoke on radio and TV, and to numerous 
civic, business, labor, and patriotic so- 
cieties. 

The opposition, waxing desperate, 
adopted odd tactics, Although only one 
government official admitted publicly to 
being opposed to the new charter, the 
newspapers fashioned a phantom or- 
ganization. The Bi-Partisan Association 
had no members, no officers, and no 
mailing address that NPA members 
could find—yet this organization was 
quoted as staunchly opposing the Non- 
Partisan Association and the Council of 
Churches. (Now under new ownership, 
the Clarksburg dailies seem to be chang- 
ing their policies.) 

In spite of the heat of these 433 days, 
Clarksburg people take pride in the fact 
that neither faction in the struggle de- 
scended to personal vituperation. There 
was no mudslinging, no scandal-mon- 
gering, nobody calling anybody “Com- 
munist” or “Fascist.” The most damag- 
ing thing printed about Pastor Francis 
was that he was “imported from 
Illinois,” and as few ministers are home- 
grown in the communities they serve 
this allegation all but passed unnoticed. 

In fact it was minister Paul Francis, 
almost a newcomer to Clarksburg, who 
was selected to go to Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1957, to present the city’s case 
before a jury of the National Municipal 
League, gathered to select winners of 
the 1957 All-America City award. Of 









more than a hundred cities whose 
ords of self-improvement were revie 
eleven received the award—among { 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. Look y 
zine, co-sponsor of the award, wro 
Clarksburg that “civic spirit was re 
ized,” after “a reputation for almostfy. L 
decades as “The City of Sin.’” th 

Almost anyone you talk witlhwe: 
Clarksburg assigns very high impor§” [t 
to the part taken by the churches ithye 
three-year transformation of the Qasti 
Many say that the bloodless revoli. w 
could not have succeeded withouth, 
participation of the churches. Mr. } see 
liam Simpson, an executive in the  f, 
Natural Gas Company and teacher to 
men’s class in the Presbyterian chic ¢ 
school, recalls the Public Schools $j. 
day observed in the churches. “Ith we 
the first time anyone could re 
that the churches had spoken out d4pity 
on a civic problem. It had a wondering; 
heartening effect on people to know} j},,. 
these old, solid institutions were bef, 
them.” 

As the revolt against the old ¢ 
gathered momentum, Simpson say 
became clear that with very few, 
ceptions the leaders of the movei.,,,, 
were also leaders in the city’s chur 
I think most of us felt that this was 
than a mere political upheaval} , 
there were moral and spiritual iss 
stake, too.” it pe 

No one remembers any raising 0 a, 
cry that the churches ought to stay, % 
of politics. Everyone seemed to fed: th 
prosecuting attorney and Presbytd 
elder Robert Ziegler expressed it: 
economy and civic affairs and pe 
lives are so intertwined that the c 
has a proper interest in anything @ 
on in the community.” 

At a time when Pastor Francis 
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wondering whether his congreg rf : 
might be feeling resentful about al ' 
time he was devoting to the fight . i, 
new government, the session pass." 
resolution endorsing their mini _ 


stand on the charter and - expre 
gratitude for his leadership. And ["" 
the dust had died down and peopld *"* 
time to assess what had happen} ””! 
their city, B’nai B'rith, the Jewish |"* “ 
society, granted their Citizenship 
tion Award to two Presbyterians: 
ister Paul Francis and layman Wi 
Simpsen,, . 

Personally, Paul Francis is glad 
struggle is over. He doesn’t enjoy pé 
—“I'd rather stay home and read 
ogy.” But the way he reads theo 
politics is part of his responsibility 
Christian. 
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whose NOKS by William Hordern 


> revie 
mong ¢ 
00k wy 
1, wro 
vas rey 
almostf7, L. Mitcer has pointed out that 
a the typical American’s religion is 
< witlirvent belief in the “Great What- 
impor.” It makes no difference what we 
ches itbye just so long as we believe en- 
F the fustically. The fallacies of such atti- 
revolis; would be immediately apparent 
vithout%e man who looks around the world 
- Mr. F sees the strange and conflicting 
1 the s from Communism to Father Di- 
sachet} to which men give themselves in 


lan Chitic devotion. Ought we to give such 
hools Siance unless we know to what and 
Ss. “Ith we give ourselves? 
remel#® js to meet the need for intelligent 
out Cl@nitment that the Westminster Press 
onde inging out its “Layman’s Theologi- 
know Library.” Barriers to Belief by Nor- 
cre Langford and The Meaning of 
st by Robert Johnson (each $1) are 
Old Gwo most recent volumes. 
Mm. say’ 
vy few 
move 
; chur 
$ was] 
eava 
al issu 


arriers to Belief is leveled at certain 
alent that most 
‘ing believers and keep many unbe- 
prs outside the faith. Langford sug- 

that such barriers may be more 
sistently united than at first appears. 
t people have, perhaps uncon- 


questions haunt 


NE Asly, a particular world view. They 
to sta re , : mL 
*b a certain mind-set that governs 

to fed Sy Sas 
r thoughts and emotions. Conse- 
‘esbytq , oe 
: tly, an underlying unity connects 

d it: 

doubts about particular problems 


d pe as miracles, the divinity of Christ, 
the c : 


hing g 


heaven or hell. 
he “barriers” that are chosen for dis- 


. fon seem to be particularly relevant 
rancis 


ngreg 
out al 


the man in the pew. They are mira- 
the divinity of Christ, the Kingdom 
fight had, heaven and hell, predestination, 
}fnally a chapter on “Does it matter 
| pass ae om ; 
itwe believe at all?” Langford, writ- 


mini} . : 
vith a vigorous style, does not dodge 


poe mfortable questions and dilemmas. 
reopl4 answers that he gives are neither 
ppem simplified nor “too good to be true.” 
wish |e confusions surrounding the Bibli- 
ship eaching of the Kingdom of God are 
tani iderably clarified, Langford writes, 
n Wigt We recognize that in these teach- 

Jesus is speaking about himself. It 
- glad be better if we spoke of the King- 
ov papel God in Christ, rather than of the 
ead (tom of God. As a result, the teach- 
theogtbout the Kingdom becomes a direct 
bilityperge to the believer here and now 

‘Plow Christ. 
m the question of predestination, 
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Through Dilemmas to Faith 


Langford makes several important 
points. He reminds us that, although 
this is widely seen as a Presbyterian 
doctrine, it was held long before Calvin, 
and certainly has a Biblical. basis. The 
primary purpose of the Reformers in the 
doctrine is presented, and Langford dis- 
tinguishes it sharply from any idea of 
fatalism. Actually, he shows, predesti- 
nation is the Christian basis for believing 
in the true freedom of man. 

No layman should complain that he 
cannot understand The Meaning of 
Christ. Johnson’s pages bristle with 
forceful illustration, pungent terminol- 
ogy, and clear thinking. He takes us 
back into the presence of the Jesus who 
appears in the Gospels, not to the “vel- 
vety” Jesus of church portraits, who is 
our understanding “big brother.” The 
layman who has fed his peace of mind 
on the sweet teachings of some con- 
temporary churches has probably been 
perplexed to know why anyone could 
have wanted to crucify the gentle and 
loving Jesus. Johnson answers that prob- 
lem by showing how the true Jesus dis- 
turbed men to their depths by bringing 
them into the bright light of God in| 
which they were forced either to confess 





their sin or crucify their accuser. 

When in Jesus we see the true nature 
of our guilt, we are forced to approach 
the matter of atonement. How can we 
become right with God again? As John- 
son says, the problem of guilt feeling is 
a real one, but we talk so much about | 
it today that we often forget the more | 
basic problem of the guilt itself. John- 
son goes on the im- 
portance for life of this question and | 
how faith in Christ answers it. 

The chief views about Jesus that have 
appeared in theology are presented in a | 
simple form, never forgetting the prac- 
tical implications. It is made abundantly | 
clear that we cannot be Christians sim- 
ply by following the teachings of Jesus. | 
Jesus’ teachings, apart from the Christ | 
who taught them, are changed in im- | 
portant ways and distorted. Christ put 
himself at the center of Christian faith. | 
and we cannot remove him from the 
center without corrupting the faith. 

These books should be read, not only 
by laymen, but by ministers and the- 
ologians who wonder how the riches of | 
Christian theology can be communi- 
cated to the man in the pew. 
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This and similar articles are pre- 
sented in quarterly magazine 
Hearing Progress. \nspjrational, 
informative, entertaining. For 
those who are hard of hearing, 
and want to get up-to-date and 
factual information. 
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Advertising has been so busy talking about 
others it hasn’t had time to talk about itself. 
It is the least understood industry in Amer- 
ica. Yet it is a basic economic force. 


It helps the farmer sell his crops. It helps 
the manufacturer sell his factory output. It 
heips the merchant sell his wares. It helps 
the technician sell his skill. It encourages 
giant corporations to tool up for mass pro- 
duction by speeding mass consumption. It 
is essential to our American Way of Life. 
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FROM PATRONS TO PARTNERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


influence of the Western world is being rolled back by 
emerging new nations, it is well that we in the Church look 
at where we are and plan for the future. 

No single person can say what the details in the new era 
in world history will be, but its general framework seems 
to be emerging. The colonial period has meant the discovery 
and exploration of the whole world. It has brought the 
world together, even if it be in terms of strong Western 
powers and their colonies. The absolute control of the West 
is passing, but the people of the world are still together. 
This is one world. Statesmen may not like the United Na- 
tions, but they can’t get along without it. The military man 
may be concerned primarily with the defense of his own 
country, but now that defense involves a global strategy. 
Our economic interdependence is illustrated by the remark 
of one of my friends in Tokyo last summer, who said, “When 
a banker in New York sneezes, we get pneumonia.” For 
good or ill, the events of the last three centuries have 
brought the peoples of the world together. The end of the 
colonial era finds them seeking new ways of expressing 
their relationship. 

Our new era of interdependence embodies a concept of 
the world that the Christian faith has held from the begin- 
ning. This is that God looks at the whole world together. 
God so loved this world that he sent his son, and that son 
prayed that the world, the whole world, might believe. 

The Christian Church, influenced by the changes of 
history and itself influencing history, has been making ad- 
justments to these historical changes. Not all of these ad- 
justments have come at once, nor have they always come 
in the same order that I shall name them. But they are all 
of one piece and all the result of the fact that an era is 
ending, and a new era is beginning. 

At the start of the twentieth century, some of the 
churches which had been founded by Western missionaries 
were becoming independent of foreign control. The 
churches in China and Japan were first. Korea followed in 
1912. The Philippines, India, and Indonesia had independ- 
ent churches just before World War II or at its end. In 
Africa, the Presbyterian Church in Cameroun became in- 
dependent in December of last year. In March, 1958, the 
Synod of the Nile of the United Presbyterian Church be- 
came the Coptic Evangelical Church in the Nile Valley. 
The new United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., which 
is being formed this month at the General Assembly in 
Pittsburgh, will have one synod in Pakistan, one presbytery 
in Chile, and one presbytery in Cuba. All of the other 
churches founded by the missionaries of the two denomina- 
tions that are uniting will be free. 

These independent churches have sought a new rela- 
tionship with each other and with the churches of the West. 
This has come through the World Presbyterian Alliance 
and the World Council of Churches and in recent times 
through their association in geographical areas. Up to recent 
times, churches in such areas have not known one another. 
One of our missionaries tells of going to Silliman University 
in the Philippines ten years ago and asking the students 
there what countries lay south of the Philippines, The 
students did not know. Then he asked what state was north 
of California, and they all said, “Oregon.” 

Now the Philippines are seeking relationships within 
Asia. The Church in the Philippines was one of the major 
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leaders in the founding of the East Asia Christian Cg H 
ence, which came into existence in March, 1957. This g 
includes all Protestant churches from Pakistan throug 
donesia to Japan. 

The same pattern has begun to emerge in South Amg 
and in January of this year it happened in Africa. The 
All-African Christian Conference to be held assemble 
Nigeria. The rate of acceleration of these things is 
cated by the fact that the last Christian Contereng 
Africa was held only five years ago and was convene 
Springfield, Ohio. This year in Nigeria, with 60 per 
of all delegates being Africans, the conference decided 
continuation committee and an African secretary, so 
all of Africa’s Protestants could plan together for their 
on a continent-wide basis. 

Such activity in the churches has also affected missia 
organizations. First to go were the administrative grow 
missionaries on the field to whom had been committed 
decisions as to the assignment of work and the spendin 
money from abroad. Japan and the Philippines hay 
had such control by Western missionaries since World 
II. Thailand and India and Cameroun changed last 
Korea changes in 1959. It has become evident that §@ 
continued missionary control is itself a vestige of coloniz 

Next to go are the national and international missiogl 
organizations. At Ghana two months ago, the thirty-se ( 
year-old International Missionary Council voted to beg 
the Division of World Mission and Evangelism of 
World Council of Churches, Thus, an organization 
nated by Western missionary boards will eventually 
under the control of all the churches together. Whe 
new United Presbyterian Church has been formed 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Ch 4 
the U.S.A. and the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of North America will cease to @®) 
At least, that is the recommendation that is to be mad 
almost certain to be adopted. In their place, the new U 
Presbyterian Church will establish a Commission on 
menical Mission and Relations. 

This, of course, is not the end of the mission of 
Church nor the end of missionaries, nor the end of ap 
for funds for the mission of the Church, It is only the 
ginning. It is the end of the colonial-like control oft 
things from the U.S.A. It is the end of our monopoly o 
mission of the Church, But it is the beginning of all 
churches working together at the common task of win 
the world to Jesus Christ. It is the beginning of our b 
involved in a new way, not as bosses, not as those who 
the tune, but as partners with our Christian brothers J ™ 
tremendous God-given task. 

It will be a difficult era, for what we do at home 
is a part of our whole witness. The mission of the C 
cannot be committed to an agency or a group of people 
represent us in making this witness. This is the 
Church witnessing to the whole world. For examph 
future of racially-conscious Africa may be seriou 
fluenced not only by Little Rock, but by how C 
people in every American situation welcome Negroes 
their churches and communities. : 

Our forefathers in one historical era used their new 
tionships to establish the Christian Church on every 
nent of the world. The question now is: Will we, in 
time, on this foundation be able to build, under 
Christian fellowship with a sense of mission that will 
the world for Jesus Christ? 
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HILDREN‘’S STORY 















Whistling merrily, Pedro ran out of 
his small adobe home. This was the day 
of the school party, and he had been 
looking forward to it for many days. 

But before Pedro could leave for the 
party, he had to go to the arroyo to 
gather a cartful of grass for Pancho, his 
pet goat. There was no grass nearer 
home because of the long drought. 

As he dashed toward the end of the 
yard where he had tied Pancho, his pet 
came trotting toward him. 

“You have broken loose again!” Pedro 
laughed and grabbed the rope that dan- 
gled from Pancho’s neck. Quickly he set 
about harnessing the goat to his cart. 

Suddenly a small frown came over 
Pedro’s face. “It is sad that our friend 
Miguel cannot go to the party,” he told 
Pancho. “He is not over his sickness vet, 
but he is much better. Come along, 
Pancho.” 


As they jogged down the dusty lane 
in the shade of tall eucalyptus’ trees, 
Pedro could see the house of his neigh- 
bor Juan. “If Miguel could hear the 
music Juan will make at the party, he 
would surely feel better. Why, Pancho, 
even you would want to dance when 
Juan plays his harmonica.” 

Pancho bobbed his white head up 
and down as if he understood. Pedro 
felt sure he did, for he thought Pancho 
was the smartest goat in the world. 

Soon they were passing Juan’s house, 
and Pedro heard him call, “Come on in.” 

Pedro and Pancho turned in at the 
gate. There sat Juan shelling peas on a 
bench pepper tree. He 
frowned as he threw a handful into a 


beneath a 


basket beside him. All around him, on 
the ground and on the porch steps, were 
small boxes heaped high with fresh 
green peas. 
“Where did you get so many?” Pedro 
gasped. 
“My 


farm this morning,” Juan told him. “I 


uncle brought them from his 


have to shell them all, and so... 

“All—today?” Pedro broke in, “Then 
you cannot go to the party?” 

Juan shook his dark head and tossed 
some empty pods into a box nearby, 

“But vour music!” Pedro cried. He 
dropped to the bench beside Juan and 
said sadly, “It’s just as well Miguel won't 
be there. He would be so disappointed.” 

“It cannot be helped,” Juan said im- 
patiently. “Mother must can the peas 
while they are still fresh.” 

Suddenly a group of neighborhood 
boys came running along the path out- 








side the gate. They were laughing and 
shouting. 

One boy stopped. “Hi, Pedro and 
Juan,” he called. Weve just been to see 
Miguel, and he is coming to the party. 
Hurrah!” 


And away he ran after the others. 


For a minute Pedro, thinking hard, 
sat staring at the peas. Pancho stepped 
closer to rub his head against Pedro's 
sleeve, as if to remind him of the grass in 
the arroyo. 

“I know,” Pedro muttered, Then all 
at once he made up his mind. 

“Juan,” he said, “you must go to the 
party. You must make music for Miguel. 
I will help with the peas,” he hurried 
on, “and when they are all shelled, 
Pancho and I will hurry to the arroyo.” 

“You are a good friend,” Juan said 
with a big smile. 

Pedro seized Pancho’s rope and ran 
with him to the gatepost. He tied the 
rope securely, “You can’t get loose from 
that knot.” he said, pulling gently at 
Pancho’s whiskers, “no matter how smart 
you are.” 

In another minute the boys were at 
work. Peas fairly bounced into baskets. 
Empty pods flew through the air to fill 
box after box. But as time passed, Pedro 
grew anxious. He could hear the clock 
in the kitchen sounding each half hour, 
and the peas still to be shelled seemed 
endless. 


At last the boys were finished, the 
last box filled with pods. 

Pedro and Juan scrambled to their 
feet. Juan looked as if he wanted to 
thank his friend, but didn’t know how. 
Pedro thonght only of the party, of his 
disappointment. By now he knew that 
no matter how he hurried the party 
would be over by the time he returned 
from the arroyo. 

Then, as the two boys stood silently, 
Pedro heard a queer noise behind him. 
He whirled. 

There, loose again and_ tossing his 
white head, stood Pancho, noisily 
munching pea pods. 

“Look! Pancho is telling me his sup- 
per is here,” Pedro cried. “I won't have 
to go to the arrovo after all, Let's be the 
first ones at the party, Juan.” 

The boys rushed to dump pea pods 
into Pancho’s cart, so that he could carry 
them home for his supper. 

And as they hurried up the lane, 
Pedro told Pancho gleefully, “You are 


one smart goat.” 
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Please stop crying, Mommy 
| have! 


This little child’s tears have stopped 
because she has no more to shed. 


To a slum child, the times for 
heartache and tears are all too fre- 
quent. An empty stomach hurts... 
a tenement is dark and frightening 
. .. life in the filthy alleyways is a 
brutalizing thing. The tears of the 
slum child come easily in the early 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office: 27 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


vacations for slum children in God's outdoors. 


[) I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will 
endeavor to give $10 each month, but I under- 


time. 
ry 


C) I enclose 


Lawn) 
$40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 
|} $20 (gives one child 1 week) 


waa ananas an an anasenananananad 


EAST 39TH STREET, Room 520 ] 


Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring J 


stand that I may cancel the arrangement at any | 


CL) $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at se 


(0 I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I | 
wish to have a share in this plan and I enclose j 


years, but in time eyes drain dry. 
Only the heartbreak remains, and a 
pitiful childish hope. 


It is harder for this mother to 
stop crying. Only she knows the 
hopelessness of the situation. Worn 
out with the struggle to make some 
kind of happy life for her child, she 
breaks down and unashamedly 
weeps. What more can she do? 


But you can help this child. Your 
thoughtfulness can give her new 
hope and faith — lead her back into 
the warmth of human kindness — 
help her know the wonder of God’s 
love. 


On a sunny, wind-swept hill is a 
beautiful place called Mont Lawn. 
For two glorious weeks this summer, 
boys and girls from slum areas, 
broken homes and impoverished 
families will romp under tall shade 
trees, make new friends, go on hikes, 
eat lots and lots of nourishing food, 
sleep between clean sheets in their 
own beds. In an interdenominational 


chapel they will learn of God and 
divine love. 


Right now, hundreds of chil 
are waiting to go to Mont Lawn. 
unless we receive immediate 
many will not go. Children like 
little girl in this picture can ber 
to smile again, to laugh with jo 
happiness, if you will mak 
possible. 


Will you — now — help take al 
child away from her misery and 
her to the sunlight of Mont La 
Even the smallest contribution 
earn for you an anguished moth 
blessing and the gratitude of on 
these, the littlest and closes! 
Christ’s Heart. 


$120.00 will give 3 children a f 
. weeks’ vacation at Mont L 
ond may be paid for 
rate of $10 per month 
will give one child a fui 

weeks’ vacation 


$40.00 
$20.00 will give one child a full 
vacation 


-+.and any amount will help 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX 











